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* Mock-shock-suck-doc . 

something very 
slick and very cool.” 

-Metro 


'Funny, fast and hip 

-The Daily Telegraph 


The city is alive! Behind the facades of its 
shiny dockside developments, its designer 
boutiques and coffee bars lie long-forgotten 
dark corners and DARKER secrets. It’s a city 
where anything can happen and does. 


Written by 23-year-old Tom de Ville, 
Urban Gothic is a series of half-hour con- 
temporary urban horror tales. Lean, sexy, 
fast and furious. Slick, funny, but always 
scary. It’s dragging British horror kicking 
and screaming out of the museum and 
back to the city. 
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ONE OF THE FINAL SCREEN APPEARANCES FROM 


A ssembled over many years, the film is a unique look at'the reality and fantasy of 
the "alien" phenomenon, which npt only turned Mora's mind inside out, but will 
do the same to you. Starting with friends or acquaintances who said they had 
UFO experiences, director Philippe Mfira challenges himself and the viewer to judge 
who is telling the truth. Events esc'alate when he is invited to film an actual surgical 
procedure to remove an alleged alien implant; Mora films a surgery that'clearly could 
not be faked. The out of bounds journey continues into the world of Nazi UFO's, Mari- 
lyn Monroe and aliens, remote viewing, presidential views on UFO's, scathing satire 
and a demonstration of the power of film itself to-distort or magnify truth. 


Alien abductiorj, UFO's and alien life fofms have been a staple of popular culture since 
Orson Welles' famous War of the Worlds broadcast in the Thirties. But things took a 
turn for the/i/ery strange in the Eighties when people started believing they had 
actually been abducted. Few are more familiar.with this phenomenon than director |j| 
Philippe Mora, who turned his old friend Whitley Strieber's book, COMMUNION, into a film 
9 starring Christopher Walken in‘1989. . . 

gL , — 

That film permeated theculture and now the COMMUNION alien face is a pop icon. 
Thousands of people claimed they had been abducted. John Mack, M.D., at Harvard 
conducted a^study and patients said the movie had brought back the real memories. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Audio Commentary, Trailer and 10 Minums omnntakes • ' . * 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Audio Commentary by Writer-Producer-Director Jack Hill, 
Newly Remixed 5. 1 Audio, Widescreen Presentation (16X9), Deleted Scene 


A fter receiving strange signals on his equipment, brilliant geologist 
Dr. Carl Mandel (BORIS KARLOFF) sends a team to search the depths 
of the earth in an effort to learn its origin; what they discover is 
a lifeform encased in solid rock which can communicate telepathically. 


Upon bringing the mass to the surface, it is determined that this entity is 
“pure crystallized intelligence” and is thought to hold many of the secrets of 
existence. However, the only message this mysterious stone is transmitting is 
what kind of food it needs to thrive - a particular chemical that can only be 
produced by bodies of humans which are experiencing pure terror. Faced with 
this unusual dilemma the good doctor devises the “FEAR CHAMBER" where 
he has kidnapped subjects frightened to no end with all sorts of satanic ritu- 
als and creepy-crawlies so he may obtain this precious chemical. 


Even though Dr. Mandel and his assistants take care not to physically harm 
their subjects, the living stone begins evolving. It starts growing appendages 
and learns how to capture its own prey and extract the fluids it needs. The 
scientists begin to realize what a dangerous force they have unleashed on the 
surface of the world... 
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Indie Horror Spotlight! 2006 is shaping up to be a banner 
year for low-budget horror filmmakers, and Australia leads 
the charge with Greg McLean s Wolf Creek. Plus: Sneak 
peeks at four other exceptional independent terrors from 
around the globe. 

by John W. Bowen, Jovanka Vuckovic, Liisa Ladouceur, 
Brad Abraham and Dave Alexander 

THE LORE OF WEREWOLVES 24 


POST-MORTEM 7 

Letters from fans, readers and weirdos. 

DREADLINES 8 

News highlights, horror happenings. 

THE CORONERS REPORT 12 
Weird stats and morbid facts. 

NEEDFUL THINGS 14 

Strange trinkets from our bazaar of the bizarre. 



Rue Morgue takes a look at the history of the werewolf in 
folklore and mythology. Plus: Werewolves Around the World, 
an interview with fiction writer Kelley Armstrong and more! 

by Anthony Perticaro, Jovanka Vuckovic, 

Monica S. Kuebler, Paul Corupe and Joseph O’Brien 

A FORBIDDEN FEAST OF FLESH 30 

Ruggero Deodato s Cannibal Holocaust finally arrives on 
DVD after 25 years of proscription, revulsion and disgust. 

by The Gore-met 


CINEMACABRE 39 

The latest films, the newest DVDs and reissues. 

SCHIZOID CINEPHILE 56 

Mad musings from Chris Alexander. 

BLOOD IN FOUR COLOURS 58 

The horror comic book gospel. 

THE NINTH CIRCLE 61 

Spotlight: Caniglia. 

TRAVELOGUE OF TERROR 66 

The Ghosts of Greenwich Village. 



DEATH RIDERS 34 

Take a look inside the creepy culture of hearse collecting. 

by Paul Carlucci 


SCREAM YOUR SKIN OFF! 

The Flesh Eaters may be the best damn B-movie you ve 
never heard of. 

by Dave Alexander 



36 


THE GORE-MET 68 
Menu: Paul Naschy In School Killer. 

AUDIO DROME 71 
Spotlight: Psycho Charger. 

PLAY DEAD 74 

New and upcoming games. 

CLASSIC CUT 78 

William Shakespeare's Titus Andronicus. 








t is October 31, 2005, exactly eight years and three days after 1 first took Rue 
Morgue’s premiere issue to Toronto’s chilly autumn streets. I remember that night 
well and the strange faith that brought me there; I had no idea what was to come of 
six months worth of hard labour and approximately S 1 000 of spent cash, neatly 
wrapped up in the 20-page magazine I was giving out for free to people who might not care or 
even notice. Or so I thought. But that’s all in the past now, and things have turned out very well, 
so well in fact that it has finally been possible for me to follow that strange step of faith with a 
second one. 

Over the years I have jokingly remarked to friends that I only started Rue Morgue as a means to 
get into film. I was only half-joking because, despite the fact that I have worked hard to elaborate 
and explore a culture of horror with the magazine, one of my big attractions to the genre has 
always been the movies. 

In any case, the half-joke has finally - and miraculously - become a possibility. That kind of 
opportunity, especially after so much calculated time, is not one that I can pass up, which is why 
I am writing this editorial with a mixture of elation and trepidation as I leave my post as Editor- 
in-Chief of Rue Morgue magazine and bid you farewell. 

Of course, as the publisher of the magazine, I will continue to live here at Rue Morgue and over- 
see the business. I will also continue to work with the crew of Rue Morgue Radio, since that enti- 
ty requires attention, as does the House of Horror, which is really just in its infancy. And hell, you 
may even see my name pop up from time to time in the magazine itself, because I’ve always loved 
writing, and you do what you love. 

But making movies is an all-consuming task, requiring a lot of concentrated effort to execute 
with any measure of success. That is why, come the new year, I will be neck deep in pre-produc- 
tion for a film project which will be the first building block in Rue Morgue Cinema, a company 
I plan to develop in a way that compliments what the magazine has always stood for. It’s a daunt- 
ing task to make the change from critic to filmmaker, expecially given the kind of reputation Rue 
Morgue has garnered as the industry’s pre-eminent critics. But it’s a challenge and a change 1 look 
forward to. 

I leave the magazine in the spirit in which I first developed it, in the deft and capable hands of 
Jovanka, who I have been working with closely over the past two years to reach the point where 
she too can make the transition. I have encouraged Jovanka to put her own stamp on the magazine 
without the obligation of having to do things the way I would - a task I know she will perform 
admirably. Yes, you can expect a slight fluctuation with the transtion, but part of the reason I chose 
Jovanka for the position is because I knew she would put her own unique stamp on the magazine 
without compromising the spirit in which it was created. Knowing who she is, I think you will be 
surprised to see what will come out of her, so I hope you welcome Jovanka in her new post as Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of Rue Morgue. 

Of course, the magazine will continue to benefit from the exceptional talents of Dave, Monica, 
Gary and Brett, not to mention Jody, whose contributions have been indispensible to the health of 
the business over the years. Marco will be joining me on the film side, and Mary-Beth, who was 
here from the first, will linger over this place like some sort of unholy ghost. 

So that’s pretty much it. I’d like to thank you - casual reader or hardcore fan, you’ve been the 
lifeblood of this magazine. Thanks to anyone who ever bought an issue of Rue Morgue, even if it 
was from a used bookstore. To all the people I ever met at conventions or parties or those endless 
film premieres, thanks for reading, even those of you who only read for a short while. 

Thanks for indulging this strange fantasy that somehow became a very cool reality. I hope you 
keep reading and I hope to see you in the theatre sometime in the coming years, it’d be good to 
see you. Now I must go and let things take their course. See you in the dark.... 

RG 

rod@rue-morgue.com 
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I LOVED all the information on H.P. Love- 
craft in RM#50. Coming from a conservative 
background (which continued through col- 
lege), 1 didn’t have many opportunities to sam- 
ple horror culture, with the exception of a few 
morsels of Poe now and then. In the last few 
years I’d heard a lot about Lovecraft but knew 
very little about him, and read even less. You 
guys have now made my need-to-read list 
longer. Your list of his most notable work was 
a big plus, and the background information on 
his life was great (though I kind of wish you 
hadn’t bolded his name every time it was men- 
tioned!). Loved your “100 Alternate Horror 
Films” too. Thank God more people are giving 
Session 9 its due. May the Saints and Demons 
continue to preserve you. 

Josh Austin — Newnan, Georgia 

JUST DROPPING you a note to compli- 
ment you on the 100 Alternative Films list 
from the last issue. Some excellently obscure 
titles in there, especially Paperhouse. I’ve 
been turning people on to that early Bernard 
Rose gem for years, so it’s good to see even 
more people may be exposed to it via your arti- 
cle. It’s absurd to me that no one has stepped 
up to the plate and released it on DVD yet. 
Keep it red. 

Name and address withheld 

FULL MARKS to Mick Garris for putting 
together such a fine ensemble of great horror 
directors. I hope the results live up to the obvi- 
ous potential. The only issue I have is that with 
efforts like Riding the Bullet , The Shining and 
The Stand under his belt, I am not sure that he 
belongs amongst their illustrious numbers. 
That said, another great issue and it was good 
to see Lovecraft getting some coverage, he 
knew all the angles. 

Mark Brown - Brisbane, Australia 

I LIVE in the UK and just picked up your 
latest issue, featuring H.P. Lovecraft. I just 
wanted to tell you that it is a superb issue, and 
the magazine and its layout are beautiful. 

Paul Calvin Wilson - Jarrow, England 


RE: RM49 . 1 really love your mag but 
John W. Bowen, come on, get it right! Dead 
Meat was made in Ireland, NOT the UK, and 
what’s with slagging off sound mixing in the 
UK? Did anyone hear Shaun of the Dead ? I 
heard it and I think it sounded great! 

Kelly Holmes - resident of the UK 

RE: DEVIL'S REJECTS. In the Audio 
Drome section of RM#49 you mention “there 
are no outtakes or voice bits from the 
movie....” It appears you reviewed the edited 
version of the album. The explicit version is a 
dual disc with a lot of “voice bits” from the 
movie on the audio side. The DVD side con- 
tains a twenty-minute Making Of feature and a 
slide show of movie and behind the scenes pics 
during the 5.1 surround sound part of the DVD 
side. You might want to check it out. 

Pat Spurlock - address withheld 

I HAVE just recently been introduced to 
your magazine and wanted to say that I am a 
big fan. I work part-time as an editorial assis- 
tant for a magazine and a newspaper in 
Nashville and am in school part-time as well. I 
am also a member of a weekly horror night 
that I started with some friends that is known 
as Black Monday. We are disciples of the hor- 
ror genre and it is something that I am very 
passionate about. It is my dream to one day be 
involved in a horror publication and I just 
wanted to touch base with you and congratu- 
late you on such a fine publication. 

Dave Shults — Nashville, Tennessee 

I'M LATE in responding, but ever since I 
cracked open RM#49, I’ve been itching to take 
issue with your opening statement in Note 
From Underground. I’m rather put off by your 
condescending attitude and assumptions that 
your readership is completely ignorant of the 
world of horror outside of their nearest Block- 
buster. With a snarky air of elitism, you accuse 
us of being unaware of a batch of recent indie 
flicks such as Undead and Dead & Breakfast , 
as well as genre classics brought to (un)life by 
Amando de Ossorio. In my years reading your 
magazine (years in which you’ve unequivocal- 
ly usurped the throne to the horror media 


crown). I’ve never known your publication to 
be an Insiders’ Club. You’ve achieved success 
through a love of the genre and appreciation of 
its unique and passionate fans, not by insulting 
them. If the horror community wishes to avoid 
stagnation, it needs to be inclusive, not exclu- 
sive. Even when we do encounter younger fans 
or those otherwise new to the scene, we should 
be enthused about educating them of genre 
forefathers like Ossorio, Bava, Tourneur, and 
Castle, as well as exposing them to recent 
gems outside of the mainstream. Instead, your 
editorial acts to shoo others away with cooler- 
than-thou posturing. I hope that this was an 
isolated incident, so that Rue Morgue can 
remain as my favorite monthly read. Please 
continue your work as a positive force in alter- 
native entertainment. 

Dan Weller - Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

If I had assumed everyone was like you and 
knew about these movies and for that reason 
chose to not mention them, that would classify 
as being condescending and exclusive, don’t 
you think? 

THANK YOU so much for featuring my 
greeting cards in your Needful Things column, 
however, they were featured under my old 
business name. My new name is “le magasin 
des morts”, which I have been using for the 
past year now. If there is any way you can post 
a correction, so customers don’t get confused, 
that’d be quite helpful. 

Maryellen des Morts - 
Iemagasindesmorts.com 


Corrections: Last issue we credited Andy 
Signore as the sole director of The Janitor 
when it was a co-directorial effort between TJ 
Nordaker and Andy Signore. Rue Morgue 
regrets the error. 


I We encourage readers lo send their comments via - 
I mail or e-mail. Letters may be edited for length and/or 
® content Please send to info@rue-morgue.com or: ; 
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Cult film director Gary Sherman returns to horror 



It’s been fifteen years since Gary Sher- 
man’s last feature, but the influential director 
behind the classic horror outings Raw Meat, 
Dead & Buried and Poltergeist III is ready to 
kill on film once again. His upcoming 
movie, 39 - A Film By Carroll McKane , an 
ambitiously-shot serial killer flick, signals 
the filmmaker’s return to the world of terror. 

Shot in Sherman’s hometown of Chicago, 
McKane documents the last four days of a 
mass murderer’s life. “What blew me away 
was how well researched [Larry Brothers’] 
script was,” Sherman says, while taking a 
break from finishing the film’s score. “I’ve 
done a lot of studying about serial killers 
over the years, and this one doesn’t lie for a 
second. Everything in it is absolutely real.” 

The movie stars Martin Cummins as Car- 
roll McKane, a serial killer who kidnaps 
famous forensic psychiatrist Dr. Selby 
(Lawrence MacGowan) to both record McK- 
ane’s life as his biographer, and to play an 
integral part in his 39th, and final, murder. 
While McKane was portrayed as an obses- 
sive video freak who would tape each mur- 
der in Brothers’ original script, Sherman 
extrapolated on the idea: the movie could be 
made by the killer himself. 

“We decided that we should let Carroll 
make this movie, and I would give my exper- 
tise as a filmmaker and help him,” he 
explains. As a result, McKane was elaborate- 
ly filmed. Sherman and his crew wired the 
character’s killing room with eight DV cam- 
eras on reticulated arms, and a ninth was 
attached to Carroll’s hip for additional insert 
shots and close-ups. 

“All the footage that you see is what Car- 
roll shot,” says Sherman. “He can be in the 
middle of killing someone, look over and see 
the LED screen on his DV cam, and if he 


doesn’t like the framing, he’ll reach over and 
change it before going back to what he was 
doing.” 

Sherman also decided to dispense with a 
traditional music-based score, and contacted 
his friend, Oscar-winning composer Joe 
Renzetti, who had previously scored Dead 
& Buried. Says Sherman: “I wanted him to 
write a score for the movie, but to voice it 
with effects - water running through pipes, 
radiators clunking, rumbles from the sub- 
way — except I don’t ever want [the audi- 
ence] to realize that’s what’s going on. [Joe] 
just sent me the first completed scene and 
it’s unbelievable. It’s subtle as hell, but 
creepy beyond belief!” 

For his next project, Sherman says he’s 
considering a modernization of his own 
debut subway shocker, Raw Meat (original- 
ly released as Death Line). 

“People are talking to me about a few 


things, including a remake of Death Line ,” 
he reveals. “Enough people have tried to rip 
off the film that we figured we might as well 
do it, and do it right.” 

In the meantime, he continues to focus on 
getting McKane in front of an audience. 

“I’m really proud of this movie,” he says. 
“I’ve screened it for little groups, so far, and 
those who have- seen it say that it’s the most 
disturbing film they’ve ever seen. It’s gonna 
put a lot of people off; they’re either going 
to hate this film or love this film - there’s 
nowhere in between.” 

Sherman hopes to see 39 -A Film By Car- 
roll McKane make a bloody splash on the 
festival circuit in early 2006, but fans can 
keep track of the movie’s progress via the 
director’s blog at its official site: http://r- 
productions.com/gshermanepk.html. 

Paul Corupe 
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Genre vets and neophytes commune 
at the 4th annual NYC Horror Film Fest 



The New York City Horror Film Festival is 
a well-rounded genre fan’s wet dream: a mix 
of old and new, where classics like Jaws and 
The Nightmare Before Christmas screen 
alongside shorts and features in competition. 
Running this past October 1 9-23 in the city’s 
Tribeca neighbourhood, the fourth annual 
NYCHFF had a rather simple approach. 

“We look for films that are going to get a 
response, are well put together and have a 
good story, no matter what their length,” co- 
founder and programmer Anthony Pepe tells 
Rue Morgue. “Stuff that gets us excited gets 
the audience excited.” 

Co-founder Michael J. Hein adds: “In our 
first year we had George Romero show up to 
accept a lifetime achievement award. That’s 
when I knew we’d made the right decision. 
There was a definite hunger for a horror film 
festival here.” 

Judging from audience response, the 
NYCHFF is satiating that hunger; it’s an 
event where fans and filmmakers mingle 
freely without the phalanx of security goons 
that have turned similar events into armed 
camps. William Lustig (Maniac), Armando 
Mastroianni (He Knows You 're Alone) and Joe 
Bob Briggs mixed with fans, offering advice 
and encouragement to the assortment of first- 
timers. New films from established directors 
like Tobe Hooper and the triple threat of 
Takashi Miike, Fruit Chan and Chan Wook 
Park (the trilogy Three... Extremes) screened 
alongside the works of newly minted direc- 
tors Graeme Whifler (Neighborhood Watch - 
Best Makeup Award winner) and Canadian 
Paul Fox, whose film The Dark Hours 
(RM#51) won Best Feature. 

Among the entries, a high point was a sneak 
peek at the new Tony (Candyman) Todd 
movie Shadow: Dead Riot, which emerged as 
the surprise festival hit. It has all the makings 
of a typical straight-to-DVD slasher but 
mixes women in prison with flesh-eating 
zombies, a mutant baby with a thirst for 
blood, and spectacularly-staged martial arts, 
making it a giddy jolt of disgusting fun simi- 
lar to Riki-Oh: The Story of Ricky. On the flip- 
side, a surprising disappointment was Tobe 


(Toolbox Murders) Hooper’s poorly received 
shot at the zombie genre, Mortuary, which 
suffers from artificial sets, poor special 
effects and a contrived ending. 

In keeping with its expansive content, the 
festival also featured an exhaustive short fihn 
series of horror from around 
the world. This year’s ran the 
gamut from zombie comedy 
(New Zealand’s aptly-titled 
Zombie Movie, winner of the 
Best Short Film prize) to arach- 
no-terror (France’s James L. 

Franchon’s For Rent) to the gut- 
wrenching I.O.U., featuring 
Todd once again. 

The festival also scored a 
coup with the world premiere 
of Showtime’s Masters of Hor- 
ror episode Incident On And 
Off A Mountain Road, the Joe (Bubba Ho- 
Tep) R. Lansdale adaptation directed by Don 
Coscarelli. The Phantasm creator was on 
hand for the screening, along with the star of 
the Phantasm series Angus Scrirnm, who co- 
stars in the 52-minute installment. 

“Truthfully, I wish there was a festival like 


this when I was starting out,” said Hein, a 
budding indie director himself, about the 
event’s opportunities for the inexperienced 
filmmakers. 

The biggest draw of the festival, however, 
was this year’s lifetime achievement award 
winner, Roger Corman, who is 
appropriately responsible for 
nurturing generations of horror 
filmmakers. The 79-year-old 
genre legend presided over a 
screening of a brand-new print 
of his 1964 Poe adaptation The 
Masque of the Red Death. 

“I chose Masque because it’s 
probably the favourite of mine 
that I’ve directed, and also the 
one people tell me is their 
favourite,” Corman explains. 
As the curtain closed, Hein 
and Pepe promised that the NYCHFF will 
continue its fast-paced growth. 

“I want this to become the Sundance of hor- 
ror film festivals,” said Pepe, “to make it the 
biggest horror event in the country.” 

Brad Abraham 
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^renbitiictf Zombie walks spread in North America 



www.storytellersunplugged.eom 
Unlike traditional blogs, Storytellers adds a unique 
twist: each day of the month one of 30 well-known 
horror lit professionals (including authors, editors 
and booksellers) offer up a rant, rave or some dis- 
cerning advice about writing and our much-loved 
genre. A great resource for aspiring scribes. 

www.disobey.com/horror/comics_and_magazines 
Looking for the cover image of that rare horror 
comic or magazine you had when you were a kid? 
Check out this archive of collectible covers from EC 
titles to Weird Tales, Creepy and Eerie. Contribute to 
the archive and upload your own collection. 

www.madhauscreative.com/head%20in%20a%20jar.html 
Now you too can construct your very own ghoulish 
Head In a Jar prop! This comprehensive website 
reveals the step-by-step instructions to create a 
pretty pickled noggin of your own. 

www.thedeathpsychic.com 
“The way of your death foretold,” promises The 
Death Psychic. Using just your name, age and gen- 
der, this online fortune-telling machine will predict 
your grisly fate in gory detail. Step in and meet your 
doom. 

www.thegalleryofmonstertoys.com 
Remember those groovy monster toys of the '60s 
and 70s? Well, they’re all here in the gallery (along 
with newer horror playthings) and detailed toy his- 
tories. Bring your evil inner child. 
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There were so many ways in 
which the scene could have turned 
ugly as a roaming horde of 1 50 zom- 
bies accidentally shambled their way 
into the midst of a peaceful Sunday 
afternoon United Mothers Opposing 
Violence Everywhere rally in Toron- 
to’s Dundas Square. But luckily a 
quick-witted event DJ saved the day 
using the only thing that the undead 
find more irresistible than brains — 

Michael Jackson’s Thriller - and 
after an impromptu yet somewhat 

choreographed shuffle, the satiated 

zombies moved along, the moms free 
to live another day. 

The surreal scene actually happened on 
October 23rd during one of the increasingly 
frequent “zombie walks” taking place across 
North America (see culturehole.com for 
footage). Toronto resident Thea Munster 
organized the first Toronto version three 
years ago, flyering and posting extensively on 
message boards, but ultimately only drew a 
handful of close friends. Currently, she 
reports about 2500 hits a day on torontozom- 
biewalk.com and was thrilled at the huge 
turnout for this year’s walk. 

“It is truly like a plague right now,” she 
says. “I had a dream when I started this that 
the dead would walk together throughout 
North America, and eventually the world. 
And now walks are popping up everywhere, 
showing you truly can’t control the dead!” 

Since the organized walks started appear- 
ing roughly three or four years ago, the phe- 
nomenon of groups throwing on their best 
zombie getups and wandering the streets 
together has spread like a virus. Just this fall 
zombie throngs hit the streets in New York, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Calgary, Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, Richmond, Boston and even Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, with organizers in some 
cities claiming attendance in the hundreds. 

While walking is understandably a big part 
of any zombie walk itinerary, the activities 
typically vary with the coordinators. In Seat- 
tle, walk coordinator Cleo Wolfus reports a 
higher level of interaction between zombies 
and the public in general. 

“We clamour en masse, pound on store- 
front windows, ‘attack’ a victim every block 



walk! A scene from Toronto’s 2005 zombie walk. 

and smack our decaying lips at the sight of 
the living,” Wolfus explains. “Victim volun- 
teers are asked in advance what kind of zom- 
bie attack they feel comfortable with — which 
is an odd conversation to have with a stranger 
- and one time a guy said he wanted to stuff 
gobs of meat in his coat and have the zom- 
bies ambush him, rip out the meat and make 
a bloody mess. I said, ‘Right on, as long as 
you clean it up!”’ 

As for the sudden popularity of zombie 
walks, many theories have been offered. The 
fun and simplicity of the concept is certainly 
a draw - all one needs, after all, is a little 
makeup, some old clothes, a bit of organiza- 
tion and on average a couple of hours. But 
for people like Wolfus and Munster, the 
appeal is deeper. 

“The zombie genre speaks to a class con- 
flict and the unempowered, denied parts of 
society that eventually rise up, and a zombie 
walk is the symbolic manifestation of that 
horror,” offers Wolfus. “Being a zombie with 
a mob of people is a great way to vent that 
anxiety and have it noticed by society.” 

Munster sees it as more of a cultural need: 
“Our culture lacks any celebration of death, 
whereas other cultures hold dirges, or even 
Day of the Dead in Mexico,” she says. “I 
realize those zombies are of a less political 
view than the ones in George Romero 
movies, but I really hope that people will see 
the fun in celebrating death while participat- 
ing in it. Really, it’s all about the walk and 
filling the streets with the undead.” 

Chris Boutet 
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www.Cine-East.com 

Your Asian Film Superstore! 

Great Prices on Import and Domestic DVDs! . 
Internationa! Cinema is on the forefront 

of the horror genre and more... AH* 
get these amazing films before anyone else! JPC j 

Order Online or Call our Store in LA:(3 1 0) 445-2 1 16 ' 
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+ Terence Fisher, renowned director of Hammer’s The Curse of Frankenstein 
and .Dracula, was a sailor before before beginning his career in film. 


+ The origin of the word “agony” is rooted in the greek word agon, meaning 
“an athletic contest.” 


+ Raymond Burr did not appear in the original Japanese version of Godzilla; 
his parts were added two years later just before the film was released in Ameri- 
ca. 


+ In the late 19th century, illusionist Georges Melies was one of the first people 
to adopt the new medium of film for use in his shows. He gave up magic for 
filmmaking shortly thereafter and produced approximately 500 shorts, many of 
which featured Satanic content and himself in the role of Mephisto (a.k.a. the 
Devil). 


+ Hagiophobia is defined as the fear of saints and holy objects. 


+ Horror scribe Brian Lumley has been known to enjoy spear-fishing and octo- 
pus-hunting "in his free time. 


+ In 1931 a diphtheria outbreak killed 17,000 children in the US. 


+ Actor Boris Karloff once had a pet pig named Violet. 


+ In September, Blizzard Entertainment uploaded a new villain, Hakkar, to 
their massively popular multi-player online game World ofWarcraft. What the 
company didn’t predict was that one of Hakkar’s powers, instead of simply 
killing his combatant, could in some instances spread a “disease” from one 
character to another. This has resulted in a virtual plague that has spread uncon- 
trolled through the gaming environment, killing thousands of player characters. 


+ During the initial run of House of Wax at New York’s Paramount Theatre, Vin- 
cent Price would often sneak into the screenings in order to watch moviegoers’ 
reactions to the film. 


1 . Black Sunday 
Steeles face full of steel 

2 . Mark of the Devil 
Inquisitor got your tongue 

3 . Witchfinder General 
High heat heretic 

4. The Devils 

Singed sinner 

5 . The Seventh Seal 

Blackened blasphemer 

6 . Evilspeak 

Black mass beheading 
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+ In 17th century Massachusetts it was illegal for adolescents to curse or 
behave violently towards their parents. The maximum sentence for this crime 
was death. 


+ The Shining director Stanley Kubrick suffered from an intense fear of flying. 


+ The sinking of the Titanic was considered so unlikely that only the Times cor- 
rectly reported the story. All the other New York newspapers initially declared 
that “all hands had been saved.” 


-compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird stat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@rue-morgue.com. 



The most successful horror survival 
video game returns to toy shelves 


7“ scale, highly 
detailed poseable action 
figures in clamshell packaging. 

In Stores Now. 


"Prototypes, final product may vary* 
RESIDENT EVIL™ & ©2005 CAPCOM CO., LTD. All Rights Reserved. 
CAPCOM and the CAPCOM LOGO are registered trademarks of CAPCOM CO., LTD. 
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Pillows $49 and up 

By far the most detailed and creative hor- 
ror home decor dressing in the Morgue, Sew 
Scary quilts and pillows are handmade with 
a variety of genre-inspired fabrics and 
images. From vampires to monsters, 
these bedding accessories guarantee 
deep sleep and dark Halloween dreams. 

Decorate your own house of horror 
with sewscary.com. 



STRHESS 2006 CALENDAR 

$12.99 

Experience twelve months of Strhess with artist Derek Hess’ Limited Edition Calen- 
dar (only 5000 manufactured) . Best known for his numerous rock 'n' roll posters, CD 
covers, and clothing line, Hess reveals twelve of his most recent pseudo-religious 
works, from fallen angels and tortured souls to suicides and bleeding skulls. 

Buy a year of pain from strhessclothing.com/calendar. 


ROMAN DIRGE S LENORE PVC FIGURES 

$14.99 

We’re sure this isn’t exactly how Edgar Allan Poe imagined his lost love Lenore, 
but she sure is cute, mainly cuz she’s dead. This three-figure set from Dark Horse 
includes Lenore, Ragamuffin & Pooty and Mr. Gosh - main characters sculpted 
from Roman Dirge’s candy-goth comic Lenore. 

Now available from darkhorse.com. 


MICHAEL DOUGHERTY HELLMARK GREETING CARDS 

$2.50 each 

It’s beginning to look a lot like Christmas, and morbid times call for morbid 
cards. Noble Works' delightful line of Michael Dougherty Christmas greeting 
cards offer grim jokes in the poorest of taste. 

Send one to grandma today at thehornyrabbit.com and Hot Topic stores. 
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Toys That Refuse to Conform 
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EXCLUSIVES 
Morbida exclusive figure 
Long sleeve, pierced DAGGER shirt 
2 Gifts from the grave 
Crypt Club sticker and button 







It might be a backlash against flaccid Hollywood remakes and sequels, 
or lust nostalgia lor the Golden Age of low-budget horror, but if the 
impending onslaught of inventive independent cheapies from across 
v the globe is any indication. 2006 is shaping up to be a banner year for 
, Jow-nudgot horror filmmakers. Australia leads the charge with Greg 


T he fabled “new freedom” that 
cinema in general enjoyed at the 
end of the ’60s through to the 
mid-’80s saw horror films reach- 
ing new heights (and depths) of graphic 
violence and sundry broken taboos, but 
it also resulted in some wildly inventive 
filmmaking, particularly at lower budget 
levels. And while most weren’t as phe- 
nomenally successful as Halloween or as 
iconic as Night of the Living Dead or The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre, they usually 
turned a decent profit; a typical weekend bill at 
the drive-in back in those heady days would fea- 
ture slick Hollywood horrors like The Exorcist or 
Alien padded out with equally cool low-budget 
gems like Phantasm or Basket Case. 

Today, most of us who gaze fondly back 
at that period are equally grateful for 
what those horror films didn’t include: 
thinly-disguised infomercials for sound- 
track albums, preposterous and pointless 
CGI, seizure-inducing editing room wankery, 
and a general slick style over sick substance. 
Low-budget horror may have been a lot more 
lurid back then, and yet in many ways it was a lot 
less crass than much of today’s multiplex fodder. 
Of course, fierce indie chillers haven’t totally dis- 
appeared since the early '80s - far from it - but 
many hard horror fans believe the real glory 


days ended at some point between The Evil Dead 
and Re-Animator. 

However, if sneak peeks at a handful of films 
from fledgling horror directors around the world is 
any indication, 2006 will be a banner year for cre- 
ative and uncompromising indie horror. Belgium 
brings us Fabrice Du Welz’s debut Calvaire (p. 1 9), 
a perversely confrontational survivalist horror 
outing that’s been assaulting film festival audi- 
ences for the last two years; British director Jake 
West follows up his first movie Razor Blade Smile 
with the outrageous Evil Aliens (p. 20), a splatter- 
comedy classic in the making; Billy O’Brien 
unleashes a rare example of Irish horror with Iso- 
lation (p. 21), a gruesome premiere effort 
described as The Thing meets Alien on a decrepit 
dairy farm; and American Scott Glosserman 
breaks into the genre with Behind the Mask: The 
Rise of Leslie Vernon (p. 22), his thoughtful and 
darkly humorous deconstruction of slasher movie 
conventions. 

But hands down the title with the biggest buzz 
is Australian filmmaker Greg McLean’s fact- 
based debut feature Wolf Creek, which was 
picked up by Dimension/Miramax for North Amer- 
ican theatrical release on Christmas day. It’s a 
nasty, suspenseful and exceptionally well-crafted 
cheapie about a serial murderer in the inhos- 
pitable wilds of the Outback based on two real- 
life criminal cases. 
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The first, known as the Backpacker Murders, took place in the early 
'90s, and concerned a series of international travellers found shot or 
stabbed to death in rural Australia. Eventually a 49-year-old gun fanatic 
and former trucker named Ivan Milat was arrested, convicted and sen- 
tenced to life in prison in July of 1996. The second incident is known as 
the Falconio Case, named after a motorist who was allegedly murdered by 
Bradley John Murdoch in Australia’s Northern Territory on July 14, 2001. 
According to Falconio’s girlfriend, Murdoch flagged them down at the side 
of the road, shot Falconio, then bound and abducted her. She escaped, and 
police later arrested Murdoch after a large manhunt. Falconio’s body was 


never found, and Murdoch is currently on trial. 

McLean’s fictionalized melding of the accounts harkens back to the vis- 
ceral, grimy cinema verite of The Texas Chainsaw Massacre (and its car- 
nivorous kissin’ cousin The Hills Have Eyes), yet feels completely fresh, no 
mean feat given its subject matter. And like those venerable ancestors, 
much of its impact can be attributed to its focus on physical and psycho- 
logical brutality rather than spectacular splatter, although it certainly does- 
n’t skimp on the wet stuff. 

Rue Morgue speaks with McLean, on a break from shooting his second 
horror feature Rogue in the Outback. 






"I'M A 70s BABY - SAW THE GREAT HORROR MOVIES AT A FORMATIVE 

time. AND NOW IT’S MY TURN TO SCARE THE 
SHIT OUT OF SOME YOUNGSTERS GREG MCLEAN 


Why Wolf Creek as your first feature? 

I had intended to start with another movie, many 
years ago. And when that one, and then another 
one failed to take off I was really pissed, feeling 
like time was wasting and I was getting 
nowhere, even though I was totally obsessed 
with my greatest passion: movies. It was driving 
me crazy that I couldn’t seem to really get start- 
ed. I made a short film, wrote feature screen- 
plays and was doing everything I knew how to 
do to move forward. But fate seemed stacked 
against me. So it was in this atmosphere of des- 
peration to get something [made] that I revisited 
an old treatment of mine, and started thinking 
that that story could form the basis of a great, 
simple, horror thriller. More thriller, as I’d origi- 
nally been thinking along those lines. So the 


potential I saw in the story as it developed was 
to a) get something on the screen, and b) shoot 
something that had very few cast - in a digital 
format... [and] in which I could really play 
around with audience expectations, the genre 
and differing cinematic styles. In short, I could 
show off a bit and show those assholes who’d 
been associated with my previous attempts fail- 
ing that, yes, I know how to make a movie. 

Did the subject matter and the real-life mur- 
der case make it harder to get it made? 

It didn’t make any difference, really; at that time 
no one really seemed to notice. However, now 
that the film is getting some attention it’s a very 
big deal, and there are lots of people throwing all 
kinds of crazy accusations of exploitation, etc., 


around. But at the financing stage I don’t recall 
anyone saying jack about it. Which I guess in 
hindsight is weird. 

How much was the film made for and how 
did you acquire the funding? 

It was made for $1.3 million Australian - about 
$9 US, I think [ed - less than a million USD\. Why 
do you think Lucas shoots down here? [laughs] 
The budget was raised from a group of private 
investors by our excellent executive producer 
and co-producer Mr. Matt Hearn. The rest came 
from more traditional film funding sources in 
Australia; The South Australian Film Corporation 
and the Australian Film Finance Corporation. 
David Lightfoot was our producer whose vast 
experience and brightly-coloured shirts helped 
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back to right, which is so ingrained in our culture 
and society. And thank god it’s that way. 


What progress has law enforcement made in 
the actual case Wolf Creek was based on 
since you finished production? 

The guy is on trial right now in Australia, and 
they are trying to convict him, and as such the 
film has been banned for release in the state the 
trial is taking place in, as the judge thought 
viewing the film might prejudice the jury. It’s all 
very weird getting letters from judges, and 
demands to see the film. 
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Has there been any public outcry in Australia 
over basing your film on a relatively recent 
tragedy? 

A little. There are a lot of articles coming out with 
people taking this hilarious moral high ground 
about right and wrong and a whole grab bag of 
cliches about, “horror movies and video games 
sending the next generation to hell in a hand 
cart.” I love these. I mean, as if playing Lego Star 
Wars and watching the remake of The Fog is the 
main problem with the world right now. How 
dumb are some people? I wrote a letter back to 
some jerk in a newspaper here who’d accused 
me of insulting the victims of the real crimes and 
making "pornographic filth”, etc. He walked out 
of the movie after fifteen minutes, then wrote a 
rant about it! I mean, come on! He didn’t even 
see the movie and he’s going nuts, as if he was 
involved. It was utterly ridiculous and he came 
off like a real tool. But having said that, the point 
is people know what the film is going into it, 
and, as I pointed out, there’s about 400 movies 
playing in most cities every 
weekend. If you don’t 
want to be confronted 
or taken some- 
where uncomfort- 
able occasionally, 
just keep your 
head up your 
ass, buy your 
ticket to Stealth 
and chew your 
popcorn. Easy. & 


Outback Outtake: Wolf Creek doesn't skimp on the wet stuff. 


convince these fine government institutions to 
invest in our little splatter-fest. Not really the 
kind of movie fare they’d usually greenlight, so 
god bless them one and all for their support. 

Given your budget, locations, etc., was Wolf 
Creek a particularly gruelling shoot? 

It was like a living hell on earth. Just kidding. It 
was tough, but hey, when you’ve been busting 
your ass everyday for six years to get someone 
to return your phone call, do you think being 
rained out, catering trucks blowing up and some 
el cheapo VFX work going totally out of control 
was going to rain on my parade? No sirree, Bob! 

I made a decision that no matter what happened 
out there, and I do mean “out there” (we were 
shooting in the middle of Nowheresville, Aus- 
tralia, population: us), I would enjoy this experi- 
ence as I’d maybe never get the opportunity 
again. 

Given the iconography of hillbilly horror - 
Deliverance, The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, 
The Hills Have Eyes - can you at least theo- 
rize about why it took this long for the Aus- 
tralian Outback to be properly utilized as a 
backdrop for a horror film, especially since 
it’s been used pretty extensively in 
action/adventure films? 

Razorback , Picnic at Hanging Rock, Incident at 
Raven’s Gate, Wake In Fright, Mad Max (long 
bow to draw, I know, but the biker gang are 
essentially hillbillies on wheels), The Cars That 
Ate Paris, Long Weekend, Roadgames, Shame. 
These Aussie movies are pretty hillbilly-friendly 
pics, so it’s been utilized a lot. I just don’t think 
anyone’s got it totally right yet, and not to say I 
have, ’cause there's much more horror to come 
from the Outback. But I think I managed to blend 


quite a few ideas, images and themes into quite 
a primary horror tale, that happens to take place 
in Australia. 


There’s a bumper crop of low-budget indie 
horror films being made all over the world 
right now, films that harken back to the 
ultra-violent horror of the 70s and early 
'80s. The big studios, conversely, seem con- 
cerned almost exclusively with remakes and 
sequels. Do you feel like you’re part of some 
burgeoning grassroots movement? 

Honestly, I think these kinds of things just hap- 
pen independently of each other, kind of like 
hooking into a Zeitgeist that’s in the air and 
reacting to it at the same time. Probably it's also 
generational. I’m a 70s baby - saw the great 
horror movies at a formative time, and now it’s 
my turn to scare shit out of some youngsters. 


The Texas Chainsaw Massacre and other 
rural horror films are pretty obvious touch- 
stones for Wolf Creek, and you certainly 
channel them much more successfully than 
most of their other offspring. Was that inten- 
tional? 

Not really intentional in the sense that I set out 
to make it like that, but I did consider a few 
things about TCM in terms of its unrelenting 
structure and some of the nastier implications of 
the family in the movie - in their mind they are 
completely normal. That’s the terrifying idea. 

By the way, I can barely watch that 
movie, it’s so oppressive and horrible 
feeling. I do love the ending, 

[though]; its genius is that it’s not 
trying to make amends for the 
fucked-up things explored in the 
movie. It’s not bringing the world 
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a perverse Belgian twist on the 
survivalist horror film will llnallv make its wav 
to North America in 2006. 
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H ere’s a refreshing twist on a 
tired premise: lost traveller 
breaks down in a remote 
area way outside of his com- 
fort zone. He’s rescued by a strange 
but helpful innkeeper who insists he 
stays... in place of his estranged 
wife. The familiar cliches of the grit- 
ty, 70s survivalist horrors - notably 
The Texas Chainsaw Massacre, The 
Hills Have Eyes, Deliverance and Straw Dogs - 
have been practically strip-mined by independent 
filmmakers from all over the world, due in part to 
the bargain-priced, ready-made set of the wilder- 
ness, but mostly in an effort to capture the aes- 
thetic and efficacy of those grimy classics. 

With the exception of Alexandre Aja’s Haute 
Tension (RM#37), the last few years in particular 
have been riddled with survivalist-slasher 
homages that, while nice to look at, don’t always 
offer the genre anything new. 

But where films like Cabin Fever (RM#33), 
Wrong Turn, Malevolence, House of 1000 Corpses 
(RM#31) and its sequel The Devils Rejects 
(, RM#42 ), and even Wolf Creek retread old 
ground, director Fabrice Du Welz’s deranged sur- 
vivalist love story Calvaire (a.k.a. The Ordeal) 
goes to a new place entirely. 

“The idea was to revisit and experiment with 
certain cliches of the horror genre, but I didn’t 
want to do just another moronic slasher type film 
like the hundred thousand ones that already 
exist,” Du Welz tells Rue Morgue from his home in 
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Belgium. “For Calvaire, I wanted to 
experiment with the typical narration 
that the audience knows - the story 
of someone lost in the woods picked 
up by a mad innkeeper is definitely 
not new - but shift the empathy.” 

Du Welz is referring to the main 
jfKtt character, Marc Stevens (Laurent 
Lucas), an emotionally cold itinerant 
singer who finds himself a hostage in 
a South Belgian town completely devoid of 
women. As the audience progressively gets disin- 
terested in Marc, it gets more intrigued by the 
weirdness, dismay and fragility of the mad 
innkeeper known as Bartel (Jackie Berroyer), 
whose grief over the loss of his wife - apparent- 
ly the last female to abandon the town - leads 
him to commit atrocious acts on Marc. When the 
rest of the all-male and maniacally desperate 
town decides they too want a piece of Bartel’s 
“wife”, things really get out of hand. 

What makes Calvaire stand out among its 
backwoods peers is the fact that it takes the 
familiar tropes of the survivalist slasher and per- 
verts them through an awkward sexual dynamic 
in order to comment on the real socio-political 
problems in Du Welz’s own country (as George 
Romero and Tobe Hooper once did). 

“I tried to pay homage to the filmmakers that I 
respect and admire a lot,” du Welz explains, “but 
I also strived to make a statement about a 
wounded country that is painfully recovering from 
stories of homicidal paedophiles and other killers 


“1 DIDN’T WANT TO DO JUST ANOTHER MORONIC 
SLASHER TYPE FILM LIKE THE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
ONES THAT ALREADY EXIST.” Fabrice Du Welz 


that shook Belgium. Hence the shift in empathy to 
Bartel, who represents the problems of the 
greater populace, since most of the troubles Bar- 
tel encounters, we also do. Finally, with Calvaire I 
had the crazy ambition to make not only a horror 
film, but mostly a love story.” 

When a love story features Philippe Nahon - 
the unbearably filthy bad guy in Gaspar Noe’s 
films, as well as Aja’s Haute Tension - you know 
you’re in for the kind of love that hurts, and the 
kind of movie that Du Welz admits was difficult to 
secure financing for. 

“Like most first movies, [Calvaire] took a long 
time,” he says, admitting it took him four years to 
complete. “That goes double for those made in 
Belgium, since it’s the country of the ‘social film.’ 
As soon as you mention that you want to make a 
horror film, people laugh in your face. But I stuck 
to my guns and, luckily, France and Luxembourg 
were willing to complete the financing of the 
movie, which still remains on a modest budget [of 
1 .5 million Euros/$1 .8 million!?” 

The result is a thought-provoking and very dis- 
turbed independent picture - remarkably pho- 
tographed by Benoit (Irreversible) Debie - that 
took audiences hostage when it began its festival 
run in 2004. 

Du Welz concludes: “I wanted to avoid a ‘pay- 
off’, ‘twist 1 and other useless stuff that floods Hol- 
lywood cinema,” he says. “I wanted to provoke 
reactions, torture the audience, so that the film 
left a scar when you exit the theatre.” 

After more than two years on the festival cir- 
cuit, Calvaire will finally reach North American 
theatres some time in 2006 courtesy of Palm Pic- 
tures. Du Welz is currently finishing up his next 
film, a post-tsunami Thai thriller called Vinyan. £ 
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Got a tiny budget and big expectations for 
your second feature? If you’re Ai 
you combine low budget with lowbrow gore 
comedy and end up with 
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f you combine Bad Taste with The X-Files, 
drop your brow as low as it will go and add a 
ton of gore, you’ll have a good idea of what 
Jake West’s Evil Aliens is. A self-described 
“cool, gory, fun splatter movie” in the tradition of 
Dead Alive, Evil Dead and all the squirt ’n’ squirm 
classics, West’s directorial follow-up to his 
impressive indie vampire flick Razor Blade Smile 
(i RM#50) goes even further than Peter Jackson 
and Sam Raimi ever did. Consider this: the open- 
ing sequence sees an abductee anally probed by 
a device that’s more meat grinder than marital 
aid - a scene that ends with bloody ass chunks 
flying across the screen. And this exploratory 
action is just the first of one over-the-top gore 
sequence after another. 

“I set out to make a film in the tradition of the 
'80s prosthetic splatters because I loved those 
films when I was sixteen,” explains 33-year-old 
West. “What I remember was that they were 
always good fun and you weren’t scared, but 
laughing because you couldn’t believe what you 
had seen. When you’re a hardened horror movie 
fan, generally you find nothing particularly scary 
anymore. So my intention is not to scare the 
audience, but to thrill them. The anal probe 
sequence was designed specifically to make 
people realize anything could happen in this 
movie.” 

What happens is this: a clueless tabloid TV 
i show team (lead by Shock Movie Massacre 1 s 
j Emily Booth) and a UFO research geek hit the 
Welsh countryside to investigate an alien preg- 
| nancy story. What they discover is a family of 
j feral farmers and titular cattle-munching 


extraterrestrials. Soon, the visitors are fighting off 
a horde of otherworldly freaks with makeshift 
weapons and cutthroat tactics. The scariest 
scene is a tie between a combine harvester mas- 
sacre and intercourse between said geek boy 
and an alien dominatrix. It’s as uproarious as it is 
messy (what’s better than one flying eyeball in 
the mouth? How ’bout two!). 

The sci-fi-horror-comedy, which hits theatres 
in the UK on February 3, 2006 (with a US DVD 
release later in the spring), was shot for a paltry 
£1,000,000, a significant increase from the 
£1 2,000 he had for Razor Blade Smile. 

After watching his RBS sequel stall, West 
sought out development money for Evil Aliens 
before completing the script. With a twenty-page 
treatment and alien design drafts in hand he 
eventually located an “angel investor” willing to 
front him funds first to complete the story... and 
then make the film. 

“When I sent him the first draft he phoned 
back one hour later and said, ‘I love it, let’s do a 
budget!’,” West recalls. “Having one single 
investor rather than a group who want input into 
the script is the luckiest break I’ve ever had!” 

Still, thrift was in order to pull off all of his gory 
ideas. Besides copious amounts of blood, the 
cast of Evil Aliens gets hit with every gross sub- 
stance from shit to zits, all creatively constructed 
by the effects team. 

“The exploding zit is so low-tech,” West 
admits. “You’ve got the guy with makeup on, 
there’s a straw which runs behind his finger and 
somebody off camera that just blows the stuff 
out. It just works fantastically! I would have 


taken things even further if we had more time 
and money, but that’s the reality of independent 
filmmaking.” 

West, who’s a professional editor, did the cuts 
and supervised the creation of 150 digital 
effects. To save money the post work was done 
at his home, and rendering in HD resolution took 
64 hours per frame. This kept the film in post- 
production for an entire year. In the end, Evil 
Aliens may be low-budget and lowbrow, but it’s 
high quality entertainment filled with clever 
winks to its predecessors that adds a fresh spin 
on splatter with its alien twist. 

“I was toying with the idea of a zombie film, 
but I thought there was a slew of these films 
coming along so I should try and do something 
different,” he says. “I’m a huge fan of Alien and 
Aliens and when I did research into abductions 
and anal probing, that made me think this is fer- 
tile ground for something funny. You’re going to 
travel light years across the galaxy just to muti- 
late cattle? That’s pretty evil!” & 



“MY INTENTION IS NOT TO SCARE THE 
AUDIENCE, BUT TO THRILL THEM ” 


lake West 
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, the Irish entry in a new wave of indie horror, is a 
in the vein of alien and The Thing- but with cuws! 


spotugJM 


be a great scene for a coming-of-age film, but 
O’Brien had other ideas. Remembering the isola- 
tion of life on a farm, and the solace he found in 
horror books and films, he knew just the type of 
film he wanted to make. 

“Well, two of my favourite films are Alien and 
The Thing," O’Brien explains. “You look at those 
films, look at their settings; all isolated. While I 
didn’t want to make a clone of those films, I 
found it’s often easier to sell an original idea by 
explaining what its similarities are to other ideas! 
In Alien it’s a spaceship; The Thing is Antarctica. 
I tried to sell our setting as being something like 
those films; its setting has its own rules.” 

Nevertheless, the toughest task was selling the 
concept of an “Irish Horror Film” to a country not 
known for its genre filmmaking. 

“It was a challenge to sell this movie to the 
backers because there was no real precedent for 
an Irish horror movie,” says O’Brien. “Ironically 
when we were shooting Isolation, Connor McMa- 


hon’s film Dead Meat (RM#49) hit theatres! And 
I’m thinking, ‘Well that’s great, nobody’s made a 
horror film in Ireland before and here’s two with 
cows, and the other guy’s beat me to theatres!’” 

But O’Brien persevered and soon found him- 
self on an actual abandoned farm, marshalling 
cast and crew for what became an intensive 
eight-week shoot. And he had to fight to get that 
much time to see his first feature through - due 
to the lack of experience with homegrown horror 
(Isolation was partially funded by the government 
through the Irish Film Board, which generally 
funds dramas and comedies). 

He laments: “Everyone said we should have 
six, seven [weeks] tops, but I don’t think they 
understood horror takes longer to film than 
straight drama. There’s atmosphere, there’s 
effects, and you need time to do all that proper- 
ly. All it takes is one weak part to bring the whole 
works crashing down.” 


or anyone who’s long suspected that cows 

f would eat us if they had the chance comes 
Billy O’Brien’s debut feature Isolation. The 
macabre tale takes genetic experimentation 
to an inevitable extreme, delivering a nightmare 
scenario on a decrepit Irish dairy farm where a 
down-on-his-luck farmer allows his few remain- 
ing cows to be used in a genetic experiment that 
goes horribly wrong. Chock full of explosive 
births, mutant cattle, autopsies and the creative 
use of a bolt gun, Isolation emerged at the 2005 
Toronto International Rim Festival as a juicy little 
slab of low-budget cinema served rare. Now it’s 
slated for international release from Lions Gate 
Films in the summer of 2006, the latest in a new 
wave of British horror films. 

“I think there is a renaissance in English hor- 
ror, not to mention worldwide horror,” O’Brien 
tells Rue Morgue, “and within the genre, these 
films are all different. Shaun of the Dead is quite 
a different film from 28 Days Later, which is very 
different from Dog Soldiers. I can only speak per- 
sonally but I think a lot of it has to do with the 
way the world is going. I think any renaissance 
has really come about because the conditions 
and the atmosphere are perfect for it. Enemies 
are everywhere. They’re in our food. They’re in 
us. All these things just add to the uncertainty we 
see in the world and it’s in that territory that Iso- 
lation really takes root.” 

O’Brien, who worked as a storyboard artist and 
television commercial director before producing 
his award-winning short film The Tale of the Rat 
That Wrote, says the genesis of Isolation came 
from personal experience. Four years ago the 
director was talking to Isolation's production 
designer, Paul Inglis, about growing up on a farm 
when O’Brien told him about a particularly grue- 
some calf birth. Inglis thought the memory would 


Isolation: A rare example of Irish-made 
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With an inventive mix of black humour and cerebral horror, 
debut feature deconstructs the 
slasher sub-genre from the inside out. 

Unmasking 


by Dave Alexander 
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I n the genre, few horses are deader or get 
flogged harder than the slasher movie. Like 
zombie flicks, they’re cheap to make, always 
find an audience, and first-time directors can 
easily follow their formula. But once in a while 
along comes a guy like Scott Glosserman who 
finds an entirely new way to capture a killer on 
celluloid film. 

The 28-year-old Bethesda, Maryland native 
studied film in University (where he wrote a 
thesis on The Shining in a Conventions of the 
Horror Film class), before going to work at a tal- 
ent agency where a friend helped him discover 
the ideal concept for a first feature. It was a 
script called Behind The Mask by a fledgling 
screenwriter named David J. Stieve. 

“David had fleshed out a great premise - 
kind of a layman’s seemingly stream-of-con- 
sciousness story - where a psycho-slasher had 
given a documentary crew access to his private 
life,” Glosserman says. “ It was laugh-out-loud 
funny and extremely imaginative. However, it 
did not contain a detailed deconstruction of the 
real conventions, archetypes, symbols, themes 
and images of the horror - specifically the 
slasher - genre.” 

So Glosserman and Stieve spent most of 
2002 working the script through about 25 
drafts to find the right tone of satire and horror, 
entertainment and academia. They ended up 
with Behind the Mask: The Rise of Leslie Ver- 
non, an intriguing mix of Man Bites Dog and 
Scream that switches back and forth from doc- 


umentary reality (captured on DV) to a hyper- 
self-aware narrative (shot on Super 1 6mm) that 
meticulously examines the cliches of the slash- 
er film, with blackly comic bravado. 

It stars Nathan Baesel as Leslie Vernon, 
who’s akin to a smarter, more amicable version 
of the Stifler character from the American Pie 
movies. Leslie reads philosophy, has pet turtles, 
drives a hybrid, likes hugs, and wants more 
than anything to be the next big serial killer in 
a world where Freddy, Jason and Michael 
Myers are said to actually exist. 

“I want to demonstrate that horror, even 
slasher-horror, is a sophisticated genre worthy 
of cinephillic study," explains Glosserman. “I 
chose a cerebral, satirical deconstruction ver- 
sus a Scary Movie- type parody for that rea- 
son.” 

Sharing his secrets with journalism student 
Taylor Gentry (Angela Goethals) and her two- 
man documentary film crew, Leslie prepares 
for his inaugural night of killing. He picks a 
pretty virgin with promiscuous, drug-using 
friends, scouts an isolated farmhouse location 
with the appropriate symbolism, sets up his 
preliminary red-herring scare, exercises so he 
can chase down his prey, and visits his retired 
mentor for advice - all the while excitedly 
explaining his philosophies about “the trade." 
Leslie even finds his “Captain Ahab”, the Dr. 
Loomis archetype of the good man willing to 
fight the killer at any cost. The filmmakers 
scored Robert Englund for the part. 


“I WANT TO DEMONSTRATE THAT HORROR, 
EVEN SLASHER-HORROR, IS A SOPHISTICATED 
GENRE WORTHY OF CINEPHILLIC ST0DY.” 

Scon Glosserman 


“I figured if I offered him a role that went 
against type, he might actually consider it,” 
says Glosserman, who hired the icon for a week 
out of the 24-day production schedule. “Fur- 
ther, I thought it’d be fun for horror fans to see 
him take on the Donald Pleasence role for a 
change.” He adds, “Okay, and from a practical 
level, I figured getting Robert was a good play 
to hedge my financiers’ investment.” 

To finance the film, Glosserman raised the 
capital privately after getting turned down by 
industry types. He shot it outside of Hollywood, 
in the Portland, Oregon area, which provided 
the mix of urban and rural locations he needed. 
And while he won’t leak the film’s budget, he 
admits it’s “way less than a million”, which was 
doable in part because much of the movie was 
shot on hand-held video. 

Now that it’s done, Glosserman asserts that 
he isn’t interested in wooing studios by setting 
up distributor screenings, and hopes for a DVD 
release later this year. He plans on entering 
Behind the Mask into film festivals while keep- 
ing his aspirations humble. 

“My goal was to hit a single with this film,” 
he says. “By that I mean I certainly want 
the film to make its money back - 
and hopefully a small profit - and 
I also want to be able to use it 
as a calling card in order to 
get another job in this * 


business!” 
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“Norio Tsuruta is the pioneer of modern Japanese horror. 
Scary True Stories is the true genesis of Ringu and The Grudge.” 

-TAKASHI SHIMIZU (DIRECTOR OF JU-ON! THE GRUDGE) 


BONUS FEATURES; 

Storqboards from House of Restless Spirits 
"Scant True Stories ! railers 

Language: Japanese 
Subfifles: English 




Centuries before Lon Chaney Jr. glued on fake hair for Universal Studios, werewolves were 
being immortalized in European folklore. Their mythology may have changed throughout the 
ages, but humankinds fascination with them has not. From cannibalistic child-killers making 
pacts with the Devil to tortured everymen afflicted by a curse. Rue Morgue takes a look at... 
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he mention of a werewolf usually 
conjures up an image of a snarling 
half-human, half-wolf creature 
stalking anyone unlucky enough to 
stumble onto the moors during a full moon. Thank 
cinema for etching that common misconception 
into popular culture. Be it Lon Chaney Jr. in The 
Wolf Man (1941), Oliver Reed in Curse of the 
Werewolf ^991), David Naughton in An American 
Werewolf in London (1981), or Emily Perkins in 
Ginger Snaps (2000), people have come to fear 
(and sympathize with) the image of the tortured 
soul who through no fault of his own is forced to 
savagely kill innocents while transformed by the 
spell of the full moon. 

Only Joe Dante’s The Howling (1981) really 
comes close to an accurate presentation of how 
the werewolf has generally been depicted 


throughout history. As in the film, the difference 
between a werewolf and a regular wolfs appear- 
ance is not dramatic. A werewolf of lore - found 
in ancient folk tales, official “historical” records, 
and artwork - is larger and significantly fiercer. 
Sometimes it may have human-like hands or 
eyes; in human form it may be recognized by an 
index finger longer than the middle finger, a sin- 
gular eyebrow and excessive body hair. In addi- 
tion, the historical werewolf doesn’t need a full 
moon to bring about the transformation; nor are 
silver bullets needed to destroy it; and it doesn’t 
have separate personalities. A werewolf is a sin- 
gular being with the ability to change form - one 
commonly referred to as a shape-shifter. 

A collective monster, the shape-shifter legend 
dates back centuries through many cultures and 
civilizations. The dinner table scene in Homer’s 


The Odyssey depicting slovenly sailors trans- 
formed into pigs is one of the earliest citations. In 
Native American lore humans transform into coy- 
otes; in Africa its the jaguar; for the Inuitthe polar 
bear; but it’s the European werewolf that has 
endured the most. 

The word “werewolf” is derived from the Ger- 
man word “werwolven” ("were” means man and 
“wolven” means wolf). Other popular names 
include Hombre Lobo (Spanish), Loup Garou 
(French), and Lupo Mano (Italian), all of which 
mean “wolf-man.” In the Germanic language of 
English, the German is modified to become 
“werewolf.” The actual medical term for the dis- 
ease is lycanthropy: a psychological disorder 
where one believes himself to be a werewolf (or 
according to some, a physiological disorder 
where a man turns into a wolf). 
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The myth of a shape-shifting man-wolf seems 
to originate in the Middle Ages in Europe. In 
medieval times people migrated to remote areas 
of forests to set up homes. Humans pushed fur- 
ther into rural territory at a time before the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, and animal attacks occurred 
with frequency. Wolves were frightening on their 
own, but in a time fraught with superstition, reli- 
gious fervour and belief in the supernatural - 
where ghosts, demons and monsters were a seri- 
ous issue - the fear of them was overwhelming. 
Seemingly, such a powerful predator could not be 
a mere animal, and therefore must be the spawn 
of some occult entity. Wolves were seen as a tool 
of the Devil, and it was thought that humans 
could become wolves through a Satanic pact. 

There are variations recorded, but a common 
way to enter the pact, as outlined by Georgess 
McHargue and Stephen Gammell in their 1976 
book Meet the Werewolf, was that on the night of 
the new moon one must travel to a mountaintop 
and, using chalk, draw two circles on a level area 
- one three feet in diameter inside of another 
seven feet in diameter. In the centre of the small 
circle, build a fire and place an iron cauldron filled 
with water over top. When the water boils, throw 
in heaping amounts of parsley, henbane, hem- 
lock, saffron, aloe, poppy seed, opium, solanum, 
and asafetida (in some legends, the fat of an 
infant is also included) and then apply the oint- 
ment and summon the Devil, who would present 
the conjurer with a belt made of wolf's fur that 
when worn would transform the wearer into a 
wolf. Incantation also apparently played a large 
role. 


French villagers hunt a “Loup Garou "(the French word for werewolf) in this scene from a 
19th century storybook Below: A grisly transformation scene from The Howling. 


Anyone experimenting with the concoction was 
inviting trouble beyond the possibility of sum- 
moning demons, though as several ingredients in 
the werewolf ointment are poisonous. Hemlock 
can result in hallucinations, opium - one of the 
prime ingredients - is a mind-altering substance, 
and aconite (a.k.a. wolfsbane) has similar deliri- 
um-causing effects. The dangerous ointment 
could’ve invited insanity and wild behaviour for 
the user - if it ever was, in fact, used. 

The most famous case of lycanthropy via a 
mystical belt is chronicled in a werewolf trial that 
took place in the early 1500s in Bedburg, Ger- 
many and involved a man named Peter Stubb. As 
the legend goes, after acquiring a belt of wolf’s fur 
from the Devil, Stubb went on a 25-year rampage 
of murder, bloodlust and perversion while in wolf 
form. A cannibal and child murderer, it’s believed 
he even killed his own son. He eventually con- 


chickens missing, he suspected the hermit of 
stealing them and ran to Garnier’s hut. When the 
farmer entered, Gamier hid something under his 
shirt. They scuffled and out fell, not a chicken, but 
a young girl’s head. Gamier confessed that he 
turned to cannibalism due to starvation. The court 
decided he must have committed these crimes in 
the shape of a wolf because no man could do 
such a thing. He was burned at the stake. In 
fact, a record 30,000 individuals were 
charged with werewolfism in France 
alone between the years 1520 
and 1630. 

Child murder and lycan- 
thropy were often linked, and 
another werewolf account 
concerns the Tailor of 
Chalons, who in 1584, was 
tried in Paris for murdering 


fessed to his crimes, and was tortured (the flesh 
flayed from his body), beheaded and burned at 
the stake. Stubb's life and death would be immor- 
talized in the famous 1590 chapbook The 
Damnable Life and Death of Peter Stubb, which 
was reproduced in the numerous werewolf books 
of the 1 970s with all the gruesome drawings of 
his comeuppance included. 

A more believable tale recounted in virtually 
every book on the subject comes from 1 573 and 
deals with Gilles Gamier, who lived near the town 
of Dole, France and was convicted of cannibaliz- 
ing young children. After a farmer noticed several 


children. He was accused of turning into a wolf at 
night, his home was searched, and human bones 
were found strewn about. He was also convicted 
and burned at the stake. But another widely 
recounted story from the time illustrates that it 
wasn’t just child murderers who were executed 
as werewolves. A case from German folklore 



Every country has its mythical monsters, but 
the werewolf seems to have transcended 
cultural and national boundaries - here are 
some of its international kin. 
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WenejaouM - Africa/South America 
A beast of vengeance that punishes those who 
have committed unsolved murders. In countries 
where wolves are sparse or not native, other 
beasts of prey will stand in, such as the Werehye- 
na of Morocco. 

Wcmoioo - Canada 
Algonquin legend of a malevolent skeletal beast 
with a heart (and sometimes entire body) of ice, 
often missing lips and toes. It is said that the 
Wendigo was once human but was cursed 
because it fed on human flesh. Its icy heart must 
be melted in order to be killed. 

VmonsuU - Finland 

Humans transformed into wolves by the curse of a 
witch. They are not bound by the moon phases and 
mostly attack cattle until they are released by 
being given bread or called by their Christian 
names. 

VurKOlAKt Greece 
Can be vampires, werewolves or sorcerers. The 
word “lycanthropy" is said to have originated in 
ancient Greece with the myth of the werewolf-king 
Lycaeon, who was cursed by Zeus. 

Loup-cbrou - Haiti 

Sorcerers possessed by evil spirits who transform 
to suck the blood of infants. 

llMIKKM (OR SKMWUKCRS) 

- North America 

Navajo legend about witches that change into 
wereanimals. They ritually kill, eat their victims 
and engage in necrophilia with female corpses. 

I The basis of the upcoming film Skinwalkers. 

Asmmc - Philippines 

Shape-shifting, black-skinned, vampiric were- 
wolves who suck the blood of unborn children via 
a retractable probiscus from deep within their 
throats. 

Vukoouk - Serbia 
Literally translated “wolf’s hair”, these creatures 
, were originally werewolves but over time have 
come to include Vampir (also a word of Serb ori- 
gin), bloodsucking corpses reanimated by Devilish 
spirits. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 
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David Nanghlon shifts shape in John 
Landis ' An American Werewolf in London. 


claims that a boy went to the local magistrate and 
confessed he was a werewolf and was, of course, 
immediately burned at the stake. 

While it’s hard to pinpoint any facts in these 
cases, what is known is that at certain times in 
history werewolf trials took place and people 
were arrested, tried and executed for lycanthropy. 
They were very much like the Salem witchcraft 
trials in that they were marked by hysterical 
accusations, great sensationalism and the 
accused hadn’t the slightest hope of acquittal. 

Mental illness - or perhaps in the case of the 
boy, an overactive imagination - can create psy- 
chological delusions, but there may also have 
been genuine physical attributes that led to the 
accusations. The disease hypertrichosis, for 
example, causes hair to grow uncontrollably all 
over the body, giving a person an animal-like 
appearance but leaving them normal in every 
other way. And such people did exist at the time 
(as they do today); there are portraits of hair-cov- 
ered animal men and women from the medieval 
era. 

A similar medical condition, porphyria, is not so 
harmless. A person with this affliction is unable to 
stand daylight, will experience yellowed skin, 
acquire an unusual amount of hair growth and 
have red teeth, and therefore cannot leave the 
confines of their home until after dark. To 
make matters worse, this ailment causes 
violent seizures and convulsions. It’s 
unlikely such diseases would be taken light- 
ly or rationally in the Middle Ages so these 
unfortunates may have been mistaken for were- 
wolves and punished by torture and death. 

Official werewolf accusations and trials would 
continue through the 1500s, but in the 
1600s, tales of lycanthropy declined. Eventually, 
people who confessed to such acts would be sen- 


Brotherhood of the YVolf: Loosely based on 
the French legend of the Beast of Le Gevau- 
dan. 


tenced to life imprisonment in a monastery, as 
“werewolves” were being written off as kooks. 
Despite the law’s growing reluctance to pay 
attention to werewolf tales in later years, the 1 8th 
century did spawn one famous legend: the tale of 
the Beast of Le Gevaudan (possibly an oral tradi- 
tion, as there’s no written work regarding it from 
the era, but numerous drawings illustrating the 
carnage of the story). 

In 1 764, France was believed to be under siege 
by a ferocious werewolf that reportedly killed over 
200 innocent people. So widespread was the fear 
of this creature, entire villages were abandoned. 
Livestock was slaughtered and children continu- 
ally disappeared. Panic ballooned to such an 
uncontrollable level that King Louis XV ordered his 
army to hunt down the beast and destroy it. They 
reportedly came close to killing it on numerous 
occasions but were never successful and the 
creature always escaped, until a man named 
Jean Chastel was said to have finished the mon- 
ster with a silver bullet - giving birth to another 
part of the werewolf tale. The creature’s carcass 
was put on display until it became lost, as the leg- 
end goes. 

Like this story, most werewolf accounts, partic- 
ularly the trials and executions, are dubious rem- 
nants of the oral tradition recorded centuries later 
- most of them in the Book of Werewolves, writ- 
ten by Sabine Baring Gould, originally published in 
1865 and reprinted numerous times since then. 
Because these works were later published in 
America during the unexplained phenomena 
/bipedal monster boom of the 1970s (the most 
violent include Meet the Werewolf and Thomas G. 
Ayleworth’s Werewolves and Other Monsters, 
which were written specifically for the children’s 
market!), werewolf stories were deemed too sala- 
cious and beneath the study of many academics, 
so very little research on the subject has been 
conducted and what does exist today can be 
found almost exclusively on the internet and con- 
sists of uncredited rewrites of the books from the 
’70s. 

Of course, it goes without saying that were- 







In a genre where lycanthropes are typically 
portrayed as relentless predators, Canadian 
scribe Kelley Armstrong prefers to spin 
yarns about werewolves that actually behave 
like wolves. 


by Monica S. Kuebler 



ib if hrough storytelling the modern 
mil werewolf has evolved into a wild 
creature that hunts savagely and 
chews up its human victims in a bloody frenzy 
- a virtually single-minded monster that bears 
little resemblance to its lupine heritage beyond 
the fur and snarling teeth. But Southern 
Ontario-based author Kelley Armstrong, whose 
werewolf novel Bitten was nominated in the 
Best First Novel category by the International 
Horror Guild, chooses to redefine the myth of 
the lychanthrope by creating creatures that 
behave more like the animals they take the 
shape of than bloodthirsty killing machines. 

“The most common werewolf 
in the 20th century was the r ^ r 
‘man-killing beast’ - some guy 
who changes into an ape-like or 
bear-like creature every full j 
moon and ravages the country- 1 KEL 
side or the city killing everything .nun- 
in sight,” Armstrong tells Rue n 1\ nl u 
Morgue. "That’s scary, as mon- 
sters go, but it doesn’t really 
explain why such a creature is a | 

werewolf. Wolves avoid humans, j 

Wolf attacks on humans are 
extremely rare. Yes, they are a dangerous 
predator, but they don’t go slaughtering indis- 
criminately. [I chose a] portrayal that re-assert- 
ed the ‘wolf in ‘werewolf.’” 


“3 rfmtO'pirk from rct^fmg imrttyologu to 
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KELLEY ARMSTRONG 

The Howling - a seductive she-bitch," Arm- of the pack itself, 
strong explains. “Not my style - and certainly “A lifetime of reading paranormal legends 
not as a protagonist. I tried to come up with a gave me a decent background in the werewolf 

character that I thought could be truly comfort- mythos, so it was the wolf side I wanted to 

able as a werewolf, that her innate personality work on, making them act and think like 

would make it something she could embrace wolves when they’re in wolf-form and, in some 
once she worked through her issues with it. My ways, even when they’re in human form," says 
goal [was] to create a character Armstrong, whose characters do need to 
who’d been fighting that internal transform into wolves, but provided they do it 


KELLEY 

ARMSTRONG 


i conflict for years, but could eventu- 
1 ally get to the point of saying ‘This is 
I who I am,’ rather than ‘God, I hope I 
j find a cure someday.”’ 
j n M P To that end, Bitten follows Elena 
\ U 11 u gs she - s summo ned back to the all- 
i male pack when a group of rene- 
1 gade werewolves threaten to not 
I only expose the pack (who don’t 

- eat humans and strive to exist 

beneath our radar) but wipe it out 
completely. The focus here is far more on the 
dynamics of the werewolf pack and the chal- 
lenges of keeping order within the species 


regularly, can control when the change takes 
place. 

Bitten , though originally intended to be a 
stand-alone werewolf novel, has since become 
the first book in a series known as The Other- 
world, which has grown to include other super- 
natural creatures including witches and 
demons. Though the series now spans five 
novels (with a sixth on the way in the spring of 
2006), the werewolf pack is only central to the 
aforementioned Bitten, its sequel Stolen 
(where Elena finds herself captured by humans 
who seek to study supernaturals and exploit 
their abilities) and the upcoming Broken, in 


than on the transformation process, which is which part of the pack travels to Toronto to 


To accomplish this, Armstrong took the rela- typically hereditary. And like actual wolves, 


tively unique approach of making the book's 
protagonist, Elena, a strong, independent 


pack politics are on full display, from the chal- 
lenge for Alpha Male status straight through to 


female in a world where female werewolves the hunt and slaughter of rogue werewolves 
almost always die before fully transforming, (creatures not associated with any pack that 
And unlike the girls in the popular film Ginger break the rules and kill humans, threatening 


Snaps, there is no struggle to delay the 
process; in Armstrong’s fiction, the change is 
both immediate and unstoppable. 

“The only female werewolf I remembered 
before starting Bitten was the main one from 


the rest with public exposure). This attention to 
actual wolf habits, including their territorial 
nature, places the majority of the violence not 
in the hunt for unlucky human victims, but in 
the workings and ultimate struggle for survival 


steal a letter purportedly written by Jack the 
Ripper! 

Says Armstrong: “I cherry-pick from existing 
mythology to create a creature that best suits 
my vision and my fictional needs, with an eye 
toward what trait would make the most logical 
sense if such creatures really did exist - unde- 
tected - in contemporary society." 

For more information on Kelley Armstrong’s 
werewolf novels, visit kelleyarmstrong.com. * 


THE CURSE OF THE WEHEWOLF |1961| 

Starring Oliver Reed, Catherine Feller 
and Clifford Evans 
Directed by Terence Fisher 
Written by Anthony Hinds 
Universal Studios 

Hammer Films’ sole crack at the lycanthropic leg- 
end, The Curse of the Werewolf, is a tidy Christian re- 
mythologizing of the familiar wolfman tale, served up 
with the infamous British studio's trademark sex and 
gore. Transplanting Guy Endore’s novel The Werewolf 
of Paris to 18th century Spain, the film intriguingly 
recasts the feared full moon affliction as a conse- 
quence of bad breeding and anti-societal tendencies. 

Born to a mute servant girl viciously raped by a 
grubby beggar, the ill-fated Leon (Reed) is raised by 
adoptive parents who inhibit the bloodthirsty wolf 
within through caring and affection, a few slaugh- 
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tered goats notwithstanding. Upon reaching adult- 
hood, Leon seeks his fortune as a wine bottler and 
goes gaga over the vineyard boss' daughter, Christi- 
na (Feller). Unaware of his transformative talents, 
he’s confused when he awakens 
bloodied after a dalliance with a 
prostitute. His parents finally reveal 
his secret, but before he can elope 
with Christina and bask in her cura- 
tive love, her father has him thrown jM Jif f ? 
in jail, inadvertently releasing the 

Attractively shot by Terence Fish- jp* 'i fit 
er, Curse drips with foreboding, 
especially since the square-jawed 
Reed doesn’t actually show up until 
halfway through it. Once he arrives and goes on a 
lycanthropic tear, however, the film gets surprisingly 
bloody pretty quickly - heightened by impressive 
makeup by Hammer’s in-house effects artist Roy 
Ashton. Curse 1 s curious, religious view of lycanthropy 
is by far the most interesting aspect of the film, 
though, with a highly allegorical plot line stressing 
that love really does conquer all, and primitive lust 
should be suppressed by any means necessary. 

Essential for any werewolf fiend’s library, Curse is 
now available as part of the Hammer Horror Series 
eight-film DVD collection that includes The Brides of 
Dracula, The Phantom of the Opera (1962), Para- 
noiac, The Kiss of the Vampire, Nightmare, Night 
Creatures and The Evil of Frankenstein. 

Paul Corupe 


wolves make for good storytelling. The most 
famous tale of all, recounted time and time again, 
has a farmer working in a field when a large wolf 
attacks him. He slashes at it with a 
scythe, severing the paw. The wolf leaps 
away and the farmer puts the paw in his 
pocket and runs home. When he arrives, 
he finds his wife with a bandage wrapped 
around her hand. He demands she tell 
him what happened to her hand. When 
she refuses, he rips away the bandage to 
reveal a stump where her hand once was. 
He takes the paw out of his pocket and 
discovers it has transformed to a human 
hand, bearing his wife’s wedding ring. He then 
beheads her with his scythe, or he turns her into 
the authorities who expectedly burn her at the 
stake - depending on which story you read. 

Although beheading, shooting and (especially) 
burning a werewolf were popular solutions 
through the ages, less violent ways to “cure” the 
affliction were recorded. Some methods to turn 
werewolves back into humans included incanta- 
tions, stabbing the creature three times on the 
forehead with a knife, being sure to draw blood 
with each wound, to call the wolf by its human 
name, or to deprive it of meat for nine years. 
(Ways to ward off werewolves in the first place, 
i included the traditional garlic, as well as ash tree 
[ or rye.) 

Although the more magical aspects of the lore 
I faded, werewolf tales persisted through the ages. 

I A particularly frightening story allegedly having 
occurred in 1 920s Scotland or 1 940s New Eng- 
land - depending on the source - is recounted in 
Daniel Cohen’s book Werewolves (2001). It goes 
that after a family moved to a lakeside cabin, they 
discovered a large, abnormally-shaped wolfs 
skull near the shore. They kept it as a souvenir 
and placed it on their mantle. Later that evening 
members of the family heard a disturbance out- 
side, and when they looked out their window saw 
the apparition of a huge, grey wolf hovering above 


the ground. It circled the house and clawed at the 
windows in an attempt to gain entry. The terrified 
family cowered in the house until dawn, when the 
wolf disappeared and they threw the wolf’s skull 
into the lake. 

A more recent story has a werewolf terrorizing 
Wisconsin in the early ’90s. Dubbed The Bray 
Road Beast (see p. 29 for a review of the film 
based on the story), this werewolf was nothing 
more than a modified Bigfoot (RM#48), which 
reflects the ongoing cryptozoological fascination 
with hairy humanoid creatures in the woods. 
Much like Bigfoot was a North American offshoot 
of the Abominable Snowman, The Bray Road 
Beast is an American version of the “Werewolf of 
Brazil” who murdered 200 people in remote 
towns in Brazil and was immortalized (and more 
than likely created) by the tabloid Weekly World 
News. 

In modem times werewolf stories are generally 
less serious speculative tales of urban fantasy, 
such as “The Werewolf of Hollywood” in which a 
serial killer who committed his murders during 
the night of the full moon was shot by police. 
According to the urban legend, when they cut him 
open during the autopsy, his internal organs were 
covered in fur. What happened to the body? It was 
purchased and hidden away by an anonymous 
pop music star, of course. 

What it all suggests is that the werewolf may 
be the perfect monster: one that connects with an 
audience so strongly that it never grows tired. 
Carl Jung’s theory of shadow and persona asserts 
that there’s a personal image we “wear" on the 
outside to reflect a personality we wish to project 
to others, which is in contrast to the shadow of 
who we really are on the inside, who may not be 
the nice person we pretend to be. Perhaps there’s 
something inside us that empathizes with the tor- 
tured soul who, through no fault of his own, does 
things against his will and out of his control - a 
universal theme that keeps werewolves growling 
in the dark. ^ 
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Two new werewolf movies claiming to be 
based on true stories clawed their way 
straight to DVD recently, both bearing 
the unmistakable mark of the marketing 
devil. Joseph O’Brien takes a silver 
bullet for the team.... 
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WEREWOLF HUNTER: 

Thi llOfHO or Romasamta 

Starring Julian Sands, Elsa Pataky 
and John Sharian 
Directed by Paco Plaza 

Written by Alberto Marini and Elena Serra 
Lions Gate 

A far classier film than its title implies, the 
Spanish-lensed Werewolf Hunter is, sadly, also 
far more mundane than its title implies. Despite 
the presence of Re-Animator producer Brian 
Yuzna and some disturbing and bloody images 
(a little girl with twigs jammed her eyes, a 
woman screaming as a wolf chews at her 
exposed intestines), this is more melodrama 
than monster movie. 

Based on the real-life tale of the so-called 
“Werewolf of Allariz”, Werewolf Hunter stars 


Julian ( Warlock) Sands as 
Manuel Blanco Romasanta, a 
travelling merchant and serial 
killer who used the body fat of 
his victims to make the soap he .... 
sold village to village, like a 19th yy £ \iiyVvj 
century Tyler Durden. When he L \ T - 

was caught and tried in the : ; v ‘ 1 

Spanish village of Allariz in 1852, 

Romasanta confessed to the 
murders and explained that he 
was a werewolf. 

Though beautifully pho- 
tographed and solidly acted, those expecting 
hardcore werewolf action - or werewolf action 
of any kind, for that matter - will be disappoint- 
ed. With its historical backdrop and character- 


RWUp with and later murders the family 
■ of farm girl Barbara (Pataky), and 
then on his capture and subse- 

Ntyfli C|uent controversial trial - which 

- Iff eventually ended with the inter- 
' fm % vention of Queen Isabel II. 

^ | Though the film takes a few lib- 
. erties with the facts > the real 

| f falsehoods have been wrought by 
Artisan’s marketing department. 
It’s clear from the film’s outset 
that Romasanta’s lycanthropy is a 
psychological, not supernatural, 
condition (apart from one impressive wolf-into- 
man transformation fantasy scene, nothing sug- 
gests he’s anything other than a psychopath). 
But the title change (the film was made simply 


centric approach, this is more Brotherhood of as Romasanta) and the video cover art that 


the Wolf than Dog Soldiers. The focus here is 
first on Romasanta, as he ingratiates himself 


looks like The Howling Part XII guarantees to 
piss off filmmaker and viewer alike. 


Thf BEAiT of BRAY ROAD 

Starring Jeff Denton, Tom Downey 
and Sarah Lieving 
Written and directed by Leigh Scott 
The Asylum Home Entertainment 

The Beast of Bray Road opens with “Based on 
a true story”, but its excruciatingly slow end 
credits (which just barely pad its running time 
out to feature length) still contain the disclaimer 
that “The events, characters and firms depicted 
in this photoplay are fictitious.” I’m inclined to 
go with the latter statement, but if Beast is to be 
believed, a series of events unfolded in Wiscon- 
sin that closely mirrored those of Jaws, except 
with a werewolf instead of a shark, right down 
to the Big City Cop Turned Sheriff (Denton) and 


the Eccentric Animal Expert (Tom 
Downey, also the production 
designer, which says a lot about 
what you’re dealing with here) 
obsessed with the bite radius on 
the remains of The Girl Who Got 
Killed In The First Scene. 

Writer/director Leigh Scott 

(Frankenstein Reborn, RMff50] ^ 

may not have much to offer beyond small-town 
cliches (including a wife-beater who actually 
wears a wife-beatei) and dialogue so stilted you 
half-wonder if the whole thing is supposed to be 
one big joke, but at least he delivers the B- 
movie goods when it comes to blood and boo- 
bies, which both arrive at regular intervals. 

The titular beast is also a refreshingly analog 


Hjjh creation, a man-in-a-suit monster 
that impresses so long as Leigh’s 
camera doesn’t linger on it. But 
even at its dodgiest, it still makes 
*. more of an impact than the car- 
toony computer-generated carni- 
vores of Underworld and Van Hels- 
■ ing, and its attacks are gleefully 
gory, even if the victims are dumb- 
er than the average Crystal Lake camp counsel- 
lor. 

While it’s unlikely to make you forget Ginger 
Snaps anytime soon, once you get past the fact 
that the events depicted in The Beast of Bray 
Road have as much to do with reality as profes- 
sional wrestling, there’s a decent, if uninspired, 
lupine time-waster here. % 
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WIDELY RECOGNIZ "THE MOST CONTROVERSIAL MOVIE EVER MADE," RUGGERO DEODAT 
CANNIBAL HOLOCAUST FINALLY RECEIVES A DEFINITIVE RELEASE AFTER 25 YEARS OF 
PROSCRIPTION, REVULSION AND DISGUST. 





T rue to its reputation, Cannibal Holocaust is 
one of the most disturbing films ever 
made, and also the genre’s most dichoto- 
mous - irredeemably nasty and downright crim- 
inal, yet beautiful, brilliant and utterly compelling. 
It is still both lauded and reviled for its unflinch- 
ing and graphic depictions of rape, torture, can- 
nibalism and animal slaughter because at the 
time it was released it fooled the Italian public 
into thinking it might just be real. The truth is: 
some of it was and some of it wasn’t, which was 
all part of its genius. 

Deodato’s second entry in the Italian cannibal 
cycle of the 70s is a savage yet smart mocku- 
mentary that’s had a profound influence on a 


legion of horror films over the last 25 years, 
including the Guinea Pig series, Man Bites Dog, 
Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer, the August 
Underground f\\m and even The Blair Witch Pro- 
ject. Regardless of their origins, all of these films 
have emulated director Ruggero Deodato’s doc- 
umentary aesthetic and hyper-realistic violence 
in an attempt to capture the same grimy, “real- 
ist” tone and the subsequent public outrage and 
notoriety that came with it. 

The Italian cannibal genre grew out of the pop- 
ular mondo genre - films that collected mostly 
real footage of humanity at its worst (which later 
inspired the framework of the notorious Faces of 
Death films). Filmmaker Umberto Lenzi fused 
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Vice of Mrs. Wardh) Martino turned in Mountain 
of the Cannibal God (1 978), the film that cement- 
ed the conventions of the genre. 

Then, in 1979, Deodato returned to the sub- 
genre with Cannibal Holocaust - the greatest 
realization of the cannibal film formula, in which 
white men exploit and abuse a primitive tribe in 
a remote jungle before meeting a well-deserved 
and gruesome fate. Lenzi came back with the 
last two significant entries in the cycle, Eaten 
Alive (1980) and Cannibal Ferox (1980), before 
the sun set on the cannibals for good. 

What made Cannibal Holocaust eventually 
become the holy grail of extreme underground 
cinema was its “film within a film” ruse. A group 



Jacoppetti and Prosperi’s famous Mondo Cane 
(1962) with Elliot Silverstein’s A Man Called 
Horse (1970, about an English aristocrat who 
gets captured by Indians and lives among them) 
for the seminal cannibal film, Man From Deep 
River in 1972. Based on the financial success of 
that film, the two stars were immediately con- 
tracted for a sequel. Lenzi declined in favour of 
Ruggero Deodato, who eventually made Jungle 
Holocaust ( 1977). Joe (Anthropophagus) D’Ama- 
to made Emanuelle and the Last Cannibals the 
same year, one year before Sergio (The Strange 


of gonzo documentary filmmakers, led by hot- 
shot director Alan Yates (Gabriel Yorke, credited 
as Carl Gabriel Yorke in the film), head into the 
remote jungles of Columbia to make a film about 
the last cannibal tribe and are never heard from 
again. A television network hires an anthropolo- 
gist, Dr. Harold Munroe (Robert Kerman), to 
search for them with hopes of making television 
with it. Monroe discovers the remains of the crew 
and returns with the film. Their true fate is 
revealed when the footage is developed, as they 
documented the acts of rape, torture, arson and 
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on murder charges. Deodato had to prove in Italian court 
that the actors were still alive, and he was eventually con- 
victed under animal cruelty laws. The film was cleared for 
release and became one of the highest grossing films ever 
in Japan but remained banned in many countries for 
years. 

This past October, Grindhouse released the definitive 
DVD version of Cannibal Holocaust ( see sidebar), celebrat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of one of the genre’s most dis- 
turbing films. Stars Gabriel Yorke and Robert Kerman 
speak with Rue Morgue about their experience on Deoda- 
to’s notorious film. 


murder they committed in order to get sensational 
footage, before the natives rose up and slaughtered them 
on camera. 

The power of Cannibal Holocaust, like the mondo films 
that inspired it, is derived from the illusion that what is 
being presented is real, a prescient notion given the cur- 
rent popularity of reality television. The most reprehensible 
aspect of the cannibal genre is the onscreen butchery of 
animals, for the benefit of the film. Cannibal Holocaust is 
no exception, containing four such scenes. The overall 
result was so believable, that the film was seized by Ital- 
ian authorities upon its release and the director arrested 


" DEODATO WAS A SADIST. NOT so MUCH TO ME, 
BUT TO OTHERS HE WAS UNBEARABLY SADISTIC." 

ROBERT KERMAN 


ment, for five minutes. The fights had nothing to do with 
our artistic work, I can’t think of any differences we had 
there. But he was a sadist. Not so much to me, but to 
others he was unbearably sadistic. He was particularly 
sadistic to people that couldn’t answer back, people i 
that were Columbian, people that were Italian but J 
could be sent home and who wanted to work again. 1 
He was sadistic to me and I laced into him, person- m 
al stuff; this had nothing to do with the movie. I |> 
don’t understand this because we - as director 
and actor - could have gone on and made films JBj 
together. We could have become a film team, fW 
because his directing was good. JJ 


You’re both American actors. How did you land roles in 
the Italian Cannibal Holocaust? 

Yorke: The short version is: I had the right size feet. I was 
an actor in New York and I knew this casting director who 
needed to fill this spot immediately and I just happened to 
be at home that day. So I got the job. 

Kerman: I played an air traffic controller in [Deodato’s pre- 
vious film] Concorde Affaire 79. That’s very ironic because 
I played the same role in the American Universal film ver- 
sion, which was called Airport 79. 1 did this film for this 
guy Ruggero Deodato and apparently he liked me. About 
six months later I get this call from [production manager] 

Nico Masini and he told me that Concorde Affaire was a big 
picture in Rome. He said Deodato loved me and wanted me 
to be the lead in his next picture. He said it was three or During the making of the film did you ever feel [ 

four months in the jungle, in Amazonia - and that was Can- Deodato was going too far? 

nibal Holocaust. Yorke: Absolutely, and I said so. It was about the f 

animals, of course. They killed the turtle before | 

How difficult was it to film in the jungles of Columbia? I’d got there; I think they’d been shooting a week f 
Yorke: The first few days it was scary, but it got better, I got or two and they’d already done the turtle, so I 
used to it. After I saw all the natives swimming in the river didn’t even know about that. When they did the 

I felt a lot better about them. Th6 basic challenge was the two monkeys and the pig I voiced my protest. I 

challenge of nature. You had to account for the half an hour didn’t protest with my feet, though. My argument 

a day of rain, usually in the afternoon, so if you’re behind was pretty simple: this is the movies; we don’t need to 

schedule at all, and then the rain comes, it puts you just do that. I don’t think [Deodato] had to do what he did. But 

that much farther behind. then again if he hadn’t, we might not be talking right now. 

Kerman: The most difficult thing was the director! I really Kerman: The stuff with the animals was awful, just bloody 
didn’t have any problems otherwise. The gear they bought awful. I wasn’t there for the turtle scene, but I was right 
for me in New York didn’t make the flight and everyone there for the muskrat, if that’s what it was. That was one 

was panicking. We went off looking for clothing and came of the worst things I’ve ever seen. Today, I think if I was 

up with whatever outfit I wore for the whole film. there, at my age, I would have walked off the set. I would 

have told him, “If you’re going to kill this little animal, I’m 
going home to New York. I’ll quit and you’ll have to figure 
out a way to finish this film without me.” But I was 
younger, and I just did the stupid thing. I cursed the film, 
very vigorously, and I meant it. I said, “Put a curse on this 
film, dear God,” and He did. They were indicted and that 
hurt the film. 


Was Ruggero Deodato difficult to work with? 

Yorke: He wasn’t a friendly, friendly guy. My experience 
with him was that he knew what he wanted and he knew 
how to get it. He knew how to handle actors and he didn’t 
really care too much what people thought of him. I liked 
the guy, I had a good time with him, he was funny. But 
when he wanted something, he didn’t stop until he got it. 
The way he described my character was a ruthless docu- 
mentary filmmaker who'll do anything to get a shot, and I 
think that described him. 

Kerman: I had a fight with Deodato every day, an argu- 


Tell us about the confidentiality agreement the actors 
that played the documentary crew had to sign that had 
you basically dropping out of sight for a year. Is it true 
that the filmmakers had to track you down to prove to 
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CANNIBAL HOLOCAUST 25TH ANNIVERSARY 
COLLECTOR'S EDITION (19B0| 

Starring Robert Kerman, 

Gabriel Yorke and Francesca Ciardi 
Directed by Ruggero Deodato 
Written by Gianfranco Clerici 
Grindhouse Releasing 

It’s been seven years, a laser disc and four 
DVD releases since Grindhouse announced the 
first North American release of Cannibal Holo- 
caust, and man was the tender meat ever worth 
the gristle we had to chew to get to it 

“Reel 1” of the two-disc set contains a vivid, 
virtually flawless High Definition restoration of 
the original director’s cut of the film, amending 
over four minutes of footage not found in the 
original EC Entertainment DVD release. There 
are also four ways to view the film: the theatri- 
cal version, a full-length commentary with 
Deodato and star Robert Kerman, an on-camera 
commentary where at select moments you can 
watch Deodato and Kerman record the com- 
mentary, and an animal cruelty-free version 
which omits the animal deaths. 

Also on hand is the uncut Last 
Road To Hell footage (the fiction- 
al documentary that appears in 
the film) and text profiles of the 
main characters and the three 
tribes within the film. 

“Reel 2” contains a dugout- 
load of extras. Grindhouse has 
licensed the hour-long Italian 
documentary Into the Jungle, 
presenting it with subtitles for the 
first time. Add to that a 35- 
minute interview with Kerman, a 
51 -minute interview with Gabriel Yorke, and a 
five-minute interview with composer Riz 
Ortolani. The disc is rounded out by an extensive 
stills gallery, trailers, text bios and filmogra- 
phies, and a music video for the Necrophagia 
song Cannibal Holocaust directed by Jim Van- 
Bebber (RM#43). There are also reportedly 
seven easter eggs on this set, which include 
footage from the premiere of a new 35mm print, 
more of Kerman and Deodato being reunited at 
CultCon 2000, and an introduction to the Yorke 
interview. 

After all these years controversy still plagues 
the film; eight printers refused to print the art- 
work but Grindhouse persevered and released 
the fantastic set with the impaled woman on the 
cover. The discs come housed in an admittedly 
awkward book which contains two clear plastic 
trays to hold the discs, but its forgivable as long 
as the discs stay in place. Last but not least, the 
set is stuffed with a fold-out poster with an 
essay by immortal genre scribe Chas Baiun on 
the other side. The definitive release, no ques- 
tion. 

The Gore-met 
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the courts that you weren’t actually dead? 
Yorke: There was some talk about that, yeah, but 
I don’t think I ever signed that. [Deodato] may 
have a deal like that with some of the others but 
they never approached me on that. I never 
appeared in court, either. 

Robert, you went on to make 
other cannibal films, such as 
Umberto Lenzi’s Eaten Alive and 
Cannibal Ferox. Why keep work- 
ing in this sub-genre? 

Kerman: I’m an actor; I do what’s 
asked of me. I’m not a specialist in 
this kind of stuff. This is not my kind 
of genre. I did the second film for the 
Italians, Eaten Alive, before the 
unions got down on me. I was only a 
detective in Cannibal Ferox, in the 
New York part because I was thrown 
out of Italy. 

According to the Internet Movie Database, 
your work in Italy ended when it was discov- 
ered that you were an actor in adult films, is 
this true? 

Kerman: Oh no, no. It isn’t true. What got me the 
work in Italian films was the porno work. The 
porno people put me in touch with the people I 
did the scene in Concorde Affaire for. They were 
aware of the source they obtained me from. I 
think that made them happy. They were pretty 
raunchy with their films; they had everyone 
humping everyone, as close as you can get to an 
X-rating. No, it was a union thing, too many 
Americans. I couldn't even go back and dub my 
voice. I worked on Cannibal Ferox because I was 
allowed to work here in the States. Lenzi was a 
decent guy. I didn’t have any problems with him. 
unlike Deodato. I even helped rewrite Eaten 
Alive - you know why? The guy who first wrote 
it, Italian was his first language, so he wrote it 

Ex-porn star Robert Kerman takes the lead in 

Cannibal Holocaust. 


like Biblical English. I said, “We can’t shoot this.” 
Even in Cannibal' Holocaust it was bad, Deodato 
let me change lines because he understood what 
I was saying. This is going to sound egotistical, 
but what made Cannibal Holocaust interesting 
was partly me. I’m saying that because it wasn’t 
a predictable performance; I didn’t shoot any- 
body in the film, I wasn’t the tough guy, and I 
wasn’t the lover. When I played the good guy in 
this, it wasn’t the good guy who got the girl, it 
was the good guy who got the truth. It really 
upsets me that someone wrote that [on the 
IMDb]. I had bad luck in my career. I was so 
dumb and had low self-esteem. You know, you 
can look tough onscreen and be a lover and 
everything and feel like a big, gigantic schmuck. 
You can look like Paul Newman or something and 
feel like Woody Allen. 

If given the opportunity to make Cannibal 
Holocaust today, would you do it again? 
Yorke: Not if they killed animals in it, but other 
than that, yeah, I’d do it again. It was fabulous - 
everything you could ask for. A total mystery, you 
have no idea where you’re going or what they 
want from you. and you walk in and you’re the 
star! I’m glad I didn't pass it up. But I would 
absolutely demand that I have my own copy of 
the script. 

Kerman: We're talking about something I did 25 
years ago. I have no idea why there is interest in 
this film. I don't know what to tell you. I don’t 
think it's great. I don't understand why it's popu- 
lar. I hope it makes me a star, maybe it does. 
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t’s an idyllic day in Toronto’s High Park. The 
grass is a succulent green, trees stand tall 
and full in the sunlight, and children chase 
each other while parents stroll behind them, 
lost in leisurely chit-chat. The city seldom feels 
so safe. 

And then Darren Bedford comes creeping 
along in a matte black hearse, streaking doom 
and gloom across this picnic utopia. Weighing 
6,500 lbs and stretching 22 feet, his 73 Cadillac 
Commercial Chassis is not so much imposing as 
it is a cattle prod to all things benign. 

Except for a custom license plate - 
“R U NEXT” - the car’s exterior 
is completely original, and it 
looks much like it did when 
the Toronto collector 7% 
bought it from a Sarnia- 
based funeral home two 
years ago. 

“When you see it with 
normal plates, you think for 
sure it’s in use,” he says, after 
parking so the gawkers can take 
it in. “Sometimes, I’m driving along 
and people take their hats off.” 

Some hearse owners, like Richard Brooks, 
have a more theatrical interest in the cars. The 
Orno, Ontario resident, whose other hobby is 
building animatronic skeletons, has a 1928 Ford 
Model-A Dragula complete with 22-inch tires 
and incandescent body paint. He also has a trail- 
er with an animatronic likeness of himself that 
pops in and out of a coffin, and a robotic skele- 
ton that rides shotgun and talks to people via 
remote control. 
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“The initial infatuation was the shock factor of 
a hearse,” describes Brooks. “People drove by 
me, and it just shocked the crap out of every- 
body.” 

Pickering, Ontario collector Wayne Mallow, 
who owns a 22-foot-long, 7000 lb ’81 Cadillac 
Sedan Deville, has triggered reactions “from the 
sublime to the ridiculous.” Once a funeral direc- 
tor in a cemetery shuttle pulled him over and 
berated him in front of a van full of the bereaved. 
He’s also been turned away from a parking lot by 
its owner: “One day I came in, and [the 
attendant] said, ‘You can’t park 
here. It doesn’t bother me, but 
I’m losing business. Serious- 
ly, no one wants to park 
beside you.’” 

Bedford, Brooks and 
Mallow are all members of 
Darkside Drivers (darksid- 
edrivers.org), an Ontario- 
based club that started as a 
Yahoo! Newsgroup in 2000. 
Members of the small clan - 
there are a mere seven owners pro- 
filed on their site - attend car shows, and 
meet up every Friday the 1 3th to go cruising and 
show off their rides. And although reactions are a 
hearse owner’s delight, for them, the true bliss of 
death cab ownership lies more in the experience 
of restoration and preservation, or the actual 
process of modification. 

Brooks, who spends about two years on aver- 
age restoring a hearse, says he’s captivated by 
the “shapely lines and elegance of the machine” 
(his wife Nancy even has a pristine ’86 Eureka 


Coach that she drives daily); Bedford comes from 
a hobbyist’s background, and got into hearses 
after buying a dragster model as a child; and 
Mallow, who doubles as a vampire version of a 
birthday party clown in his spare time, went 
overboard with haunted house decor, which led 
him to outfitting hearses. 

Unlike most owners, however, Mallow got his 
for free. It was made for a New Jersey funeral 
home which “went under” and auctioned the car 
to Ottawa’s Pine Hills Cemetery, which then 
donated it to Toronto’s Crime Stoppers in 1 994, 
after two accidents tore it apart. Because of the 
tax havens gained from donations, Crime Stop- 
pers was unable to sell it. 

“Nobody would drive it,” he says, referring to 
Crime Stoppers’ staff. “They were all scared of 
it." 

The accidents - one of which, according to 
what a Pine Hills funeral director told him, hap- 
pened mid-procession - turned it into a sort of 
Frankencar. The front end is from a ’92 Cadillac, 
while the back is from a late ’80s model, which 
leaves the body an ’81 . 

Despite this, Bedford’s car got him into the 
Professional Car Society (PCS), a heavily regulat- 
ed, international club for unmodified vehicles 
used in funeral, livery and rescue services. The 
PCS, founded 29 years ago in New Jersey, is a 
rigid club that appeals mostly to funeral direc- 
tors. Clause 1 .3 of its constitution strictly forbids 
any sort of permanent modification, and its quar- 
terly magazine, The Professional Car, prefers his- 
torical articles to haunted hearse narratives. You 
won’t see these guys in a Rob Zombie video. 

“There are two types of clubs,” Bedford says. 



Photos: Black Rose and Darren Bedford in casket by Kristi McLellan. All other photos supplied by Richard Brooks, Wayne Mallow and Rod Gudino. 



Darren Bedford reclines in the luxury of his coffin. 


“There's the totally original clubs, where they use 
them for preservation. A group like that would be 
the PCS. And there’s also the hot rod guys, 
hearse clubs like Grim Rides and Phantom 
Coaches. Those are the guys who put on flames, 
skulls and caskets. With the other group, unless 
[the car] is totally original, you can’t even bring it 
on a show field.” 

“They take it so serious, man,” Mallow 
laments. “They snub their nose at me because 
my car’s got flames and a skull shifter. I under- 
stand where they’re coming from, and that’s 
cool. I’m trying to take my car out of a life of sad- 
ness and misery and bring it into something 
that’s fun.” 

Typically more relaxed, low-key clubs are more 
prolific. Scores of hot rod organizations all over 
North America, Europe, and even New Zealand, 
started as internet groups; they’re small, friendly 
organizations without a lot of rules. Los Angeles- 
based Phantom Coaches, which started as a 
social group, has 180 members from all over the 
world, and actually owning a hearse isn’t neces- 
sary to join. Groups like Eerie Shores Hearse 
Club, located on the western shore of Lake Eerie, 
have open invites on their website to anyone dri- 
ving through the area. Others, like The Classic 
Hearse Registry in the UK, focus on pre-’80s 
rides, modified or otherwise. And most, like New 
Zealand’s Dead Sleds, sell shirts and other 
hearse paraphernalia online. While many of the 
clubs charge membership fees, some, like Mon- 
tana-based Morbid Desire, do not. 

For clubs not directly connected to the indus- 
try, finding cars can be difficult. Hearses can be 
found on eBay, which carries some late ’80s and 
'90s cars, but prices are hard to figure because 
bidding is almost always under the seller’s low- 
est rung. Hearse collection and preservation is a 
niche market, and with little demand, costs are 
extremely high. Doing things on the cheap 
demands equal parts time and savvy, patience 
and networking. 

Ronnie Grubbs is a California-based licensed 
embalmer and funeral director. Sick of the funer- 
ary industry’s “corporate bullshit”, he offers his 
services on a freelance basis and supplements 
his income dealing in hearses and hearse parts. 

“I know a lot of mortuaries who are getting rid 
of cars, and they know I have forces to sell 
them,” he says. “A lot of mortuaries will not sell 
to the public because of liability. Mortuaries are 
in business to sell funerals, not cars.” 

So Grubbs acts as a sort of transit hub, con- 
necting coachbuilders, funeral homes and col- 
lectors. He’s sold cars all over the world, from 
Canada to Japan, the States to Europe and down 
to Australia. Prices depend on a lot of factors. 
Given that hearses aren’t built to last (nobody 
wants to send their papa to rest in a 10-year-old 
shit bucket), Grubb gets a hold of them in all 
sorts of different conditions, and even a com- 
pletely beaten 1959 can cost around $12,000. 

“The older the car gets - the more fins - and 


the more the price is going to go up,” he notes. “I have it lined with truck bed-liner,” he says. 
Once a collector does get his hands on a hearse, “It takes about eight to ten bags of ice. And from 
the restoration process can be nearly impossible, there you have a party. Man, it’s incredible. You 
“The parts aren’t available,” Mallow points out. get all the guys to carry it in. They’re like pall- 
“You find a ’63 Superior hearse, and there’s bearers.” 

nothing, especially if it’s a suicide car. The doors Bolstered by shows like Six Feet Under and 
go backwards, so your hinge posts, you can't buy Family Plots, lugubrious goths and shock-hungry 
them anymore. You have to make them.” psychobillies, hearses are bigger than ever. But, 

Going through the painstaking restoration as the collectors are quick to point out, their sub- 
process truly is a labour of love. Bedford gushes culture is unlikely to go mainstream any time 

over his Caddy, which is a “three-way”, meaning soon. 

it has a manual casket table that permits end- "When I was into motorcycles,” says Mallow, 
and side-loading. The side doors are “suicide”, “there was the ten percent rule. Ten percent of 
meaning they open outwards from each other, as people with an unusual hobby are normal, 
opposed to having a partition like your mom’s They’re easygoing. They have jobs. They have 
Civic. family. They live by the rules.” 

“From the bumper to the dash is the only part He pauses for effect. 

Cadillac makes,” he stresses. “The rest is just “You take a hobby like hearses with people 

rails. And the coachbuilder has to build the doors, who like dead things, and that ten percent rule 

the middle doors, the back corridors, the whole just kind of drops drastically,” he laughs. “You’re 

roof and the whole floor. It goes down a produc- going to be at one percent. Or even less.” 

tion line, and they build everything. There are 
ladies sewing the interiors, making the seats. 

There are guys cutting the woodwork, doing trim. ^ j 

Hearses are handmade cars.” 

Bedford prides himself on the authenticity of 

his wheels, but he still gets a jag off of adding a SKmjK 

few accessories, all of which are removable, to 
ensure authenticity. He’s got a black 

rose on the dash, and a foam ( 

latex mold of a severed arm 

hanging from the window 

curtains. Inside, there’s <5^-1 l’j 

an old pine coffin modi- j /£% \ 

fied into a cooler. ; man 


MIX MAS-EATING BACTERIA, NAZI SCIENCE AND GOBS OF GORE WITH A BEACHED BEATNIK, A BIKINI BABE, 
PLGS A BEAST RIGHT OGT OF IOVECRAPT AND YOG'VE GOT THE FLESH EATERS, WHICH MAY BE 
THE BEST DAMS B-MOVIE YOG'VE SEVER HEARD OF. 



W hen Herschell Gordon Lewis’ gut-munching 
Blood Feast sucker-punched the grindhouse 
circuit in 1963, it opened a chasm between 
the European-rooted Gothic screamers of the day 
and the Roger Corman-style monster mayhem 
that dominated the drive-ins. But even before 
Lewis cut right to the lowest common denomina- 
tor with his splatter sleaze story of modern-day 
Egyptian sacrifice, a couple of rookie New York 
filmmakers - screenwriter Arnold Drake and 
director Jack Curtis - had already anticipated the 
public’s thirst for blood by bridging the gap 



between camp and gore with an ambitious, low- 
budget horror film called The Flesh Eaters. 

“We saw what was happening, how the genre 
was changing, and we wanted to be in on the 
change,” explains Drake, who’s now in his 80s, 
during a phone interview from his home in Man- 
hattan. “We understood that it was important to 
get more characterization in too, so that the audi- 
ence wasn’t simply pulled from one 
horror shot to another, one special 
effect to another. There was some 
degree of a human story involved, 
and so that was what we set out to 
do - to update the horror film.” 

The seed was planted when the 
pair met in New York. After getting 
his undergrad in journalism from 
the University of Missouri, Drake 
moved to the city to attend New 
York University. On the side he did 
freelance PR gigs, wrote for pulp 
magazines during their “tail-end” and got 
involved in the comics industry, working on Bat- 
man and House of Mystery tor DC Comics (Drake 


Drake put his comic book experience to work 
and Curtis directed (he would also shoot most of 
the film after two successive cameramen didn’t 
work out). And although Curtis had leading man 
looks, he was destined to work behind the cam- 
era for the same reason he did voice-over work: 
he was born with an undeveloped left hand. 
Drake believes the deformity not only made Cur- 
tis exceptionally driven, it also 
explained his interest in horror. 

“His mother was wise enough to 
understand that it was better for 
him to challenge something like 
that than to walk away from it 
thinking he could never do things,” 
offers Drake. “He was a bright man 
who had a lot of wit; there was a lit- 
tle bit of a practical joker in him. I 
have always felt that practical jok- 
ers are people who deep inside 
don’t like humanity too much, and I 
think there was a drop of that in Jack, and I think 
that had something to do with that undeveloped 
left hand." 




also co-created Deadman, The Doom Patrol and 
Stanley and His Monster for the company). 
While doing PR for a foreign film distributor, 



the writer met Curtis, who was doing 
voice-over work for imported films. As a 
teenager, Curtis made sci-fi shorts on his 
father’s home movie camera, and both 
men shared a love of the Universal mon- 



ster movies so it was decided they should 
make their own low-budget horror film. 

Barbara Wilkin as Jan Letterman. 
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The result of the collaboration is tightly-plotted 
pulp with a dark edge. A down-on-his luck pilot, 
Grant Murdock (Byron Sanders), reluctantly 
agrees to fly belligerent alcoholic movie star 
Laura Winters (Rita Morley) and her beautiful 
blonde assistant Jan Letterman (Barbara Wilkin) 
to Provincetown, but a storm has them crash 
landing on a seemingly deserted island. They 
soon meet a marine biologist named Peter Bartell 
(German character actor Martin Kosleck), who’s 
conducting suspicious experiments involving a 
flesh-eating bacteria. As the stranded travellers 
uncover his diabolical plan, dead fish start wash- 





ing up on the beach, then a skeleton (fully artic- 
ulated!), followed inexplicably by a beatnik (Ray 
Tudor) on a raft. But bigger horrors lurk in the 
deep. 

“I got the initial idea from an item that 
appeared in the newspaper a few years before 
about millions of fish being washed up on the 
shore somewhere around South Carolina, and 
the water was blood red,” explains Drake. "It was 
another jump to the notion of this being a biolog- 
ical weapon of war. So that’s how we got to The 
Flesh Eaters, the notion that the Nazis had been 
experimenting with it." 

The film hits all the notes of a typical cartoon- 
ish black and white exploitation movie of the 
time, including a square-jawed hero, bikini-clad 
romantic lead, maniacal villain, mad Lovecraftian 
monster and wacky dialogue to burn (“Shut that 
big mouth of yours before you wind up a skele- 
ton!”). But it goes one better by providing more 
character development than the average early 
’60s monster movie, and, more importantly, it 
offers the visceral thrills of the gore films to come 
- including a see-through chest cavity and close- 
up of a melting face. 

With its unusually explicit visuals, The Flesh 
Eaters was the kind of project that could only be 
undertaken independently. The filmmakers 
raised enough funds to get cameras rolling in 
late 1962, but then disaster struck when a hurri- 
cane destroyed their 
location off the tip of 
Long Island. Shooting 
was delayed as Drake 
tried to raise more money 
(causing the film’s 
release to follow H.G. 

Lewis’ Blood Feast}. Help 
eventually came when 
Curtis’ wife Terry won 
cash on a game show 
and devoted half of it to 
complete the movie. By 
that time Drake says the 
budget almost doubled to 
$105,000, which was still far from lavish. 

He laughs, “It was probably the smallest cast 
and crew of a really professional film you can 
imagine. We had a cast of five people, as I recall, 
and the crew never exceeded three or four, so on 
a crowded day there were maybe ten people on 
the set. But I think that helped us move at a fast 
clip. We shot it pretty fast. Had it not been for that 
hurricane we would’ve brought it in at 25 days or 
something like that, but as it turned out, it was 
about six weeks.” 

Upon completion, the film was sold to a dis- 
tributor, who, in a sign of the changing times, 
shot an additional sequence to make it more dis- 
turbing and titillating. The scene, which is includ- 
ed as an extra on the new Dark Sky DVD, was 
inserted during Bartell’s speech about Nazi 
experiments and features naked women being 
herded into a pool, and coming out as skeletons 


The Flesh Eaters: Laura Winters (Rita Morley) under the knife in a typically titillating scene. 


(“They made it a little uglier, but I don’t know if 
they added much punch,” laments Drake). 

Although he doesn’t know exact figures, Drake 
says the film did well during its initial run in a 
handful of US cities, but then disappeared after 
the distributor had an “breakdown.” 
Although the filmmakers had a deal 
that gave them ownership of the prints 
- so it could be redistributed as part of 
a double feature - the distributor had- 
n’t paid his storage fees and nearly all 
copies of the film were destroyed. The 
Flesh Eaters all but disappeared. 

Despite the setback, Drake and Cur- 
tis decided to continue working togeth- 
er. But their partnership ended when 
Curtis contracted pneumonia in 1970. 

“We had planned several films after 
that,” says Drake, his voice dropping 
an octave, “but then Jack got terribly ill 
and he died at a very young age. He was 41 . That 
was a dreadful loss for me because he had 
become my best friend as well, so it was a tough 
thing to stomach.” 

Drake returned to comic books, working on 
top-tier titles such as X-Men, and The Flesh 
Eaters languished in obscurity, surfacing 
occasionally on VHS or television - 
just enough to maintain a cult fol- 
lowing. In the late 70s punk 
poet/musician/filmmaker Chris D. 
named his band after the film, and 
in 1998 two California filmmakers 
remade it. Initially they thought 
Drake had passed away and the 
film was in the public domain, then 
attempted to work with him on a 
double-feature release with both 


versions of the film. It didn’t work out. Although 
flattered by the adoration, Drake describes the 
remake as “wretched.” 

“They’ve never been able to get a release on 
it,” he adds. “I’ve threatened them with a lawsuit 
if they attempt to get a release, but I don’t think 
that’s what stopping them. I think what’s stop- 
ping them is that it’s a very bad film.” 

Far from resting, Drake is currently working on 
an off-Broadway sci-fi play with his brother Irv- 
ing, who’s an acclaimed composer. But after 
Dark Sky Entertainment acquired The Flesh 
Eaters and recently released it for the first time 
on DVD, his amazing mutant of a B-movie is bub- 
bling in his brain once again. 

“I thought about the possibilities of a Flesh 
Eaters 2," he admits. “We’ll see how the Flesh 
Eaters DVD does. If it continues to show the wide 
interest it's showing now, I’ll be talking to Dark 
Sky Rims about doing another one. I think it 
works about as well today as it did then.” % 
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SEEN IT BEFORE 

Sill 

Starring Donnie Wahlberg, Tobin Bell 

and Erik Knudsen 

Directed by Darren Lynn Bousman 

Written by Darren Lynn Bousman 

and Leigh Whannell 

Lions Gate Films 

Last year’s Saw was a triumph for inde- 
pendent horror as it buzzed up millions at 
the box office while delivering hardcore 
horror fans from typically lame seasonal 
Halloween offerings like Seed of Chucky. 
Although it was full of narrative holes and 
suffered from hilarious histrionics courtesy 
of Cary (The Princess Bride) Elwes, Saw's 
dark style and high tension made it one of 
the year’s most satisfying chillers. 

Picking up soon after the events of the 
original, sketchy detective Eric Mason 
(Wahlberg) locates the HQ of the fiendish 
Jigsaw killer (Bell), who’s revealed to be a 
frail cancer patient named John Kramer. 
After being cornered by Mason and several 
SWAT team members, Kramer unveils his 
master plan on several video monitors 
which show Mason’s son (Knudsen) along 
with several strangers (including Shawnee 
Smith, “the one that got away” in Saw) 
trapped in a house. They’re slowly being 
poisoned by a deadly nerve gas, and there 
are several antidotes hidden in the house, 
but to get them, they have to navigate 
Kramer’s lethal booby traps first. 

Surprisingly, Saw II is just as over-plotted 
and shabbily written as its predecessor. The 
characters behave incredibly stupidly and 
do everything possible to get killed, while 
the murders themselves rely heavily on con- 
venience, as the victims always manage to 
do precisely what was intended. Plus, the 
extent of Jigsaw’s knowledge of each char- 
acter in the film borders on ridiculous. 

That said. Saw II ups the ante in a few sig- 
nificant departments - the non-mainstream 
style and tone of the original film hasn’t 
changed a bit. While Saw slowly put a puz- 
zle together through flashbacks. Saw II is 
absolutely relentless in its pacing and ten- 
sion, especially since we know things are 


going to end badly. The complex murder set 
pieces that were really only suggested in the 
original are presented here in full and 
absolute cruelty. One scene in particular 
involving a pool of syringes is a top con- 
tender for the year’s nastiest. 

Even so. Saw II suffers from some heavy- 
handed dialogue, as Kramer drones on and 
on about the fragility of human life, Dar- 
winian this and that, etc. It adds up to a lot 
of Z-grade philosophy and a cartoonish ver- 
sion of Silence of the Lambs. That’s okay 
though, because Saw IPs physical horror is 
powerful enough to overshadow its flaws 
(not to mention a ridiculous twist ending) 
and give audiences the kind of revulsion and 
dread you don’t normally find at the multi- 
plex. 

Aaron Lupton 

FIRST-PERSON SKITTER 

DOOM 

Starring The Rock, Karl Urban 

and Rosamund Pike 

Directed by Andrzej Bartkowiak 

Written by Dave Callaham and Wesley Strick 

Universal Studios 

When was it decided that movies based on 
video games have to go for the lowest 
denominator? Something like Aliens could 


easily have been based on a video game. So 
could Predator. Neither film is exactly 
Shakespeare, but damn it they were cool for 
their time. Unfortunately Doom , like other 
recent efforts to adapt video games to the big 
screen, is not. 

If you’ve seen a lot of outer space horror 
films, you won’t have any trouble following 
this plot. Distress calls come in from scien- 
tists as they’re attacked by some unseen 
enemy. Big, dumb tactical soldiers investi- 
gate. Soldiers learn from a beautiful scientist 
that unethical government experiments led 
to ugly, monstrous genetic mutations. Much 
killing and explosions ensue. 

It’s surprising that this far into his career, 
Dwayne “The Rock” Johnson still hasn’t 
developed any acting chops. The writers 
apparently realized this, as his lines are rele- 
gated to five-word sentences, each contain- 
ing two to three profanities. As the leader of 
the troops, his presence is actually overshad- 
owed by a bland cast of no-names, with the 
exception of a slumming Karl Urban (Lord 
of the Rings). 

But Doom really fails because it can’t pull 
off a fun, monster-filled action story. Direc- 
tor Andrzej Bartkowiak sticks to a series of 
split-up-and-walk-down-a-dark-corridor 
cliches and films everything so dark that 
potential fright scenes are rendered dull. The 
action itself is edited in a jumpy, spastic 
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In John Carpenter’s original The Fog it was 
John Houseman telling kids ghost stories at 
night on the beach, along with all the 
machinery in Antonio Bay going apeshit. 
And sometimes there’s even foreshadowing 
in life, like no advance press screening of this 
remake - a sure sign that the studio is about 
to unleash a piece of crap. 

Carpenter’s 1980 film isn’t a masterpiece 
like its predecessor Halloween , but taken on 
its own terms it’s a suspenseful, fun and ele- 
gantly photographed little ghost story with 
great energy and atmosphere to bum. And 
while it’s unreasonable to expect any director 
to match Carpenter’s masterful visuals and 
pacing, the fact that the original wasn’t par- 
ticularly deep should theoretically bode well 
in remake-land. 

The positives: the remake is beautifully 
shot (on and around Bowen Island, BC, no 
less) and mercifully free of the usual ADD- 
pandering machine-gun edits. Director 
Rupert Wainwright also deserves props for 
recognizing that his ridiculously good-look- 
ing cast can survive being filmed from less- 
than-flattering angles while wearing minimal 
makeup, but the scares are strictly bargain 
basement chair-jumpers that we’ve seen 
way too many times before. And take 
a freakin’ memo, Hollywood: beau- 
tiful, scantily-clad women are no 
longer allowed to venture out into 
the dark alone to investigate strange 
noises. Finally, further uninten- 
tional mirth is furnished by 
continuity goofs including the 
Amazing Self-Repairing 
Windshield Glass and the 
Mysterious Disappearing 
Bandage. 

Still, The Fog is actually an 
exception to certain shitty- 
remake rules because in 
this case it’s the writer, 
not the director, who’s 
ultimately on the 
hook for such 
suckery. It opens 
with about ten 
minutes worth of the 
worst expository dia- 


The Fog: Perfectly illus- 
trates why most remakes 
shouldn’t happen. 


logue since Argento’s appalling Inferno, and 
all that follows bears out the rampant rumours 
that the production was green-lit without a 
script. This is probably not the worst remake 
we’ll ever witness (and there are plenty more 
on the way), but it illustrates perfectly why 
most simply should not happen. 

John W. Bowen 

GODZILLA 5.0 

GODZILLA: FINAL IRS 

Starring Masahiro Matsuoka, Rei Kikukawa 
and Don Frye 

Directed by Ryuhei Kitamura 

Written by Isao Kiriyama, Ryuhei Kitamura 

and Wataru Mimura 

Columbia/Tristar 

You’d think at 50 Godzilla would be slowing 
down a little - maybe yelling at the other 
monsters to get off his lawn instead of fight- 
ing them, stomping Tokyo with orthopedic 
shoes, or at least taking more golf days. But 
no, after five decades and nearly 30 films, the 
big guy’s still a scrappy mo-fo. To mark the 
anniversary last year, Toho went big-budget 
balls-out and hired hot action director Ryuhei 
Kitamura ( Versus) to rework the franchise. 
The result is a mix of old and new 
that’s got everything, including (sever- 
al makes and models of) the kitchen 
sink. The overloaded plot features an 
earth where environmental 
destruction gave rise to not 
only monsters but 
mutants (super-soldiers, 
really) who were once 
feared but now work 
with regular humans to 
fight the mega-beasts. 
There are also big fly- 
ing drill-equipped war- 
ships, one of which 
imprisoned Godzilla 
years earlier in the South 
Pole. And there’s a fos- 
silized super-monster dis- 
covered that’s 12,000 
years old, which shares a 
connection to both the 
mutants and a race of 
aliens (“Xiliens”) that 
show up and save the 
earth from a whack 


style, making it impossible to follow, and the 
sets look borrowed from Star Trek: The Next 
Generation, giving Doom a terrible B-film, 
made-for-TV quality. 

The only thing it does get right is the gore. 
There are some grotesque zombie-like crea- 
tures and gloppy grue effects that would have 
made Savini proud back in the day. Too bad 
there wasn’t more of it. And you probably 
already know by now that near the climax, 
Doom has the audacity to shift to a first-per- 
son shooter perspective (a la Uwe Boll’s mis- 
erably poor House of the Dead), probably to 
remind audiences how cool the game is, in 
case they feel like buying it after leaving the 
theatre. So save yourself a step; play the 
game, avoid the movie. 

Aaron Lupton 


A SOUPY MESS 

THE FOE 

Starring Tom Welling, Maggie Grace 
and Selma Blair 
Directed Rupert Wainwright 
Written by Cooper Lane 
Sony Pictures Entertainment 


Foreshadowing is a literary device almost 
as old as the written word itself. Shakespeare 
was big on it - Julius Caesar and the Ides of 
March, Macbeth and the witches and so on. 
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Godzilla Final Wars: A ludicrous, postmodern mash-up of a movie. 

BOLLYWOOD BABYLON 


of classic Godzilla 
monsters that appear 
and wreak havoc. But 
then there’s a conspir- 
acy involving the 
aliens, mind-control 
and the U.N. Oh, and 
toss in a few more subplots including a 
rivalry between two of the mutants, a bit of 
romance with the hero and a “U.N. molecu- 
lar biologist”, and a kid who finds Baby 
Godzilla - the Jar Jar Binks of the franchise. 

With so much going on, the big guy him- 
self doesn’t even show up ’til an hour and 
ten minutes in, which is fine ’cause there 
are enough fights, explosions, chases and 
over-the-top eye candy to keep even the 
most ADD-addled Jerry Bruckheimer fan 
captivated. Kitamura shamelessly rips offX- 
Men, Star Trek , Star Wars , Invasion of the 
Body Snatchers and The Matrix , blending 
his “homages” into a pulpy concoction that 
mixes the classic (rubber suits, scale mod- 
els, actor Akira Takarada, who appeared in 
the first Godzilla) with the current (CG, a 
pounding soundtrack, cameo by the much- 
maligned 1998 Hollywood Godzilla). It’s a 
ludicrous postmodern mash-up of a movie, 
but given the inherent silliness of its legacy. 
Final Wars is a helluva block-rockin’ beat- 
down. 

Dave Alexander 


DHUND: THE FOE 

Starring Amar Upadhyaya, Apoorva Agnihotri 
and Aditi Govitrikar 

Written and directed by Shyam Ramsay 
Image Entertainment 

The current North Ameri- 
can craze for Asian horror 
hasn’t really extended to 
India’s teeming film indus- 
try, and if Dhund: The Fog is 
any indication, it probably 
never will. Even if Holly- 
wood’s unstoppable remake 
machine could somehow 
make the film’s almost 
three-hour running time 
and extravagant song and 
dance numbers palatable for Middle Amer- 
ica, they’d still be stuck with a toothless, 
second-hand story. 

Dhund director Shyam Ramsay was a 
Bollywood horror big shot in the 1980s 
when working with his brother Tulsi, but 
his solo return to the big screen after more 
than a decade is disappointing to say the 
least. The tacky set-up has demure Simran 
(Govitrikar) encouraged by amorous fash- 
ion photographers Sameer (Upadhyaya) 
and Kunal (Agnihotri) to enter a beauty 


contest. This angers her childhood rival 
Preeti (Sweta Menon), who enlists her 
slimy cigarillo-chomping brother Ajit 
(Irfan Khan) to call Simran up and threaten 
an acid facial if she doesn’t drop out. 
Instead, Simran wins, only to later have to 
fend off Ajit’s attack by drowning him in 
her bathtub. Sameer and Kunal arrive to 
stash the body in a swimming pool, but it 
soon disappears - at least until Ajit is spot- 
ted back in action, wielding a sharp fire- 
place rake and taking out Simran’s friends 
and family. 

A haphazard pastiche of scenes from infi- 
nitely better thrillers - all set to the cheesy 
Casio beat of contemporary Indian pop - 
Dhund is a colossal waste of time. The 
embarrassingly inexperienced actors, 
including Miss World 2001 title-holder 
Upadhyaya, aren’t able to muster any sort 
of tension, nor do they get any help from 
Ramsay, who seems at a loss on how to 
make trite scenes of the slightly bloodied 
Ajit chasing Sameer around a cottage the 
least bit suspenseful. 

It is, however, a clear-cut case of grand 
theft movie, with whole sequences brazenly 
cribbed from Diabolique , I 
Know What You Did Last Sum- 
mer and When a Stranger Calls 
- even the music cues are taken 
note-for-note from Psycho ! 
While it’s common for Bolly- 
wood films to take “inspiration” 
from American box-office hits, 
Dhund is too lazy to even pre- 
tend to connect the dots between 
its mismatched horror cliches, 
intent on racing towards the stu- 
pidest and most illogical twist 
ending, which, on second 
thought, makes it a prime candi- 
date for a Hollywood remake. 

Paul Corupe 

BOUND FOR THE AFTERLIFE 

GHOST TALKER'S DAYDREAM 

Directed by Osamu Sekita 
Written by Kenichi Kanemaki 
Geneon 

The dominatrix with the whip isn’t here 
to kick your ass, she’s here to protect you. 
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THIS ISSUE: LANCE TUMPS THE SHARK! 


DARK WATERS 

DEJ Productions 

I didn’t think there was any point in making a shark attack movie that’s 
about as scary as Finding Nemo, but evidently someone did. Grease 
alumnus Lorenzo Lamas (Deep Evil, 13 Dead Men) “stars” as Dane 
Quatrell, an expert oceanographer and scam artist trying to finance a 
trip to find Atlantis. He’s hired by a billionaire oil magnate who wants 
him to discover why one of his oil rigs in the Gulf of Mexico is under 
attack by a pack of CIA-bred sharks with a taste for human blood. Bogged down by crappy 
CGI effects, Lamas’ gigolo mullet and underwater scenes that aren’t even filmed under the 
frickin’ water, Dark Waters is one of those Last Rites films that’s so bad it’s good, and Sim- 
mone Mackinnon (Pythons 2) wearing a wet T-shirt through most of 
the movie doesn’t hurt either. 

Body Count: 41 
Shark Count: 10 


MEGALODON 

WS Films 

Remember 65 million years ago when sharks ruled the earth and man 
had a brain the size of a walnut? Er, well, the good ol’ days are back 
in this Deep Blue Sea wannabe after an oil rig drills through the sea floor, opening a fissure 
into a huge undersea ocean (!?), releasing a cranky prehistoric shark that proceeds to eat 
everything and everyone in sight. This flick is loaded to the gills with CGI effects, which for a 
low-budget movie are on par with The Abyss or the cut scenes from a good video game. 
Wooden actors delivering insipid lines and a low body count aside, my biggest complaint has 
to be the near hour-long wait until they reveal the damn shark! 

Body Count: 6 
Shark Count: 2 


RAGING SMIS 

Nu Image 

Because there’s nothing like a solid premise, this one's got an outer 
space collision with a UFO sending a mysterious goo-filled cylinder 
down to Earth, where it turns sharks into even meaner and more 
aggressive killing machines then they already are. Corbin Bernsen 
(The Dentist I and II) as Captain Riley turns in the only solid perfor- 
mance as he tries to help a group of scientists save an underwater seismic survey lab which 
lies smack dab in the middle of the Bermuda Triangle and is being attacked by the pissed- 
off man-eaters. Subpar acting from the rest of the cast and heavy, obvious usage of shark 
and submarine stock footage sinks this sucker to the bottom of the deep-blue delete bin. 
Body Count: 18 
Shark Count: 45 

Last Chance Lance 





because - believe it or not - there are 
ghosts all around us and evil is a real and 
tangible thing. At least that’s the premise of 
Ghost Talker’s Daydream. 

Based on the cult classic manga series 
Teizokurei Daydream (literally translated to 
“vulgar ghost daydream”) written by Saki 
Okuse (Twilight of the Dark Master manga 
series) and illustrated by Sankichi Meguro, 
Daydream has finally been developed into an 
animated series. Helmed by director Osamu 
Sekita (a veteran of the Mobile Suit Gundam 
series), it’s a beautifully animated, 100- 
minute, four-episode story. 

With a recent rash of ghost infestations, 
Tokyo’s Secret Supernatural Department 
calls upon the services 
of a part-time S&M 
queen and spiritual 
medium named Misaki 
Saiki who helps solve 
cases of spiritual 
grudges and mysteri- 
ous murders that 
require contact with 
the dead. 

Our scantily-clad 
heroine is accompa- 
nied by a bumbling 
civil servant named Souichiro who, when not 
tripping over his own erection, is a master of 
martial arts that guides her on the cases she 
grudgingly accepts while constantly com- 
plaining about the pay. Armed with a limited 
knowledge of martial arts, some telepathic 
skills, a razor-sharp tongue and a magical 
rope she uses to bind bad guys to death, Mis- 
aki ’s not a standard protagonist by any 
stretch. 

The central theme of each Ghost Talker 
episode is death, but what sets it apart is that 
almost all of the murder, rape and death 
scenes are centred around children. In the 
first episode a two-year-old girl is beaten to 
death, her mother hangs herself on a door- 
knob and her younger sister is held down and 
nearly raped by a murderer. Later in the 
series, a young woman who was sexually 
abused by her uncle murders children to pre- 
vent them from ever being corrupted by 
adults. 

Make no mistake, it’s not for kids, but if 
you’re interested in exploring the seedy 
world of a worn-out dom and how she peels 
away the blood-choked mysteries of the spir- 
it world as easily as her latex thong, then slap 
Ghost Talkers Daydream into your DVD 
player - happy ending guaranteed. 

Last Chance Lance 
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Now available in its entirety for the first time: 

. Stephen King’s unsuccessful 


remake of Lars Von Trier’s successful supernatural 
hospital miniseries The Kingdom. Diagnosis: D.O.A. 



here’s a fine line between eccentric and just plain obnoxious. 
The Kingdom, Danish filmmaker Lars Von Trier’s {Dancer in the 
Dark, Dogville) surreal and scary television serial about the 
bizarre goings on within a haunted hospital was, as is most of Von 
Trier’s work, challenging and eccentric. Kingdom Hospital, Stephen 


King and ABC’s American remake is terminally lame and teeth- 
gnashingly obnoxious, as are most of King’s TV efforts except for 
Salem’s Lot (both versions). With such inspired source material, the 
question begs how King and company could so smashingly fuck it up. 
Let’s take a look. 


KINGDOM HOSPITAL 

Starring Andrew McCarthy, Diane Ladd 

and Bruce Davison 

Directed by Craig R. Baxley 

Written by Richard Dooling and Stephen King 

Sony 

To begin, The Kingdom was a Danish produc- 
tion, inherent to another culture’s sensibilities. 
Von Trier’s mammoth miniseries focused on the 
bizarre, blackly humorous goings on in an ass- 
backward hospital. The fact that said hospital 
also happens to be haunted by the ghost of a lit- 
tle girl, added icing to the rampant weirdness 
and rough, cinema verite shooting style (Von 
Trier was one of the founders of the au naturale 
Dogme ’95 movement). The show is violent, 
sexy, hilarious, terminally odd and delightfully 
Nordic. 

Stephen King however, is about as American 
as apple pie and rock ’n’ roll, and his awkward, 
occasionally painful attempts to graft his overly 
complicated but ultimately simplistic, heavy- 
handed aesthetic to Von Trier’s mania does not 
work, despite the fact that the Danish filmmak- 
er executive produced the remake. In fact, King- 
dom Hospital is almost unwatchable and as 
thoroughly un-scary as the original was chilling. 

Now don’t get me wrong, I generally love 
King’s writing. He’s a great scribe who nonethe- 
less repeats himself ad nauseum with themes of 
frustrated writers, quasi-biblical clashes of 
everyman good against absolute evil, childhood 


flashbacks to Maine, etc. His 
usually extravagant imagery 
and overbaked dialogue 
works on page but almost 
never on screen (witness his 
“authorized” TV miniseries 
adaptation of The Shining. . . 
oy vey). Kingdom Hospital is 
chock full of King cheese like 
the overuse of the dopey 
Motown hit Na Na Na Na (Kiss 
Him Goodbye), a tune every- 
one in the unfortunate cast 
inexplicably gets a chance to 
warble (and at one point boo- 
gie down to) for no reason 
whatsoever. If that ridiculous and unfunny 
device doesn’t kill you, King’s array of witless, 
contrived, faux-wacky characters are enough to 
make you wanna sue the man for malpractice. 

In Von Trier’s delicately conceived world, the 
quirks exhibited by staff and patients feels 
organic, like you’re simply spying on normal 
people in all their idiocy. King, on the other hand, 
forces the weirdness down your throat. Another 
frustrating thing is that when the series does 
work, when it occasionally opts to sputter to 
something resembling life, it’s the wholesale 
scene and story reproductions of the original 
that make it hum; as soon as we detour back to 
King county, it flatlines. And although he retains 
the main story arc involving the elevator shaft- 
haunting ghost Mary, King also throws in a sort 


of talking anteater thingie 
that diffuses all the eeriness 
of the situation. The addition 
of Antubus, the bastard son of 
an aardvark and an Afghan 
hound is just as ridiculous as 
the rest of this gratuitous 
redux. 

The actors in Kingdom Hos- 
pital cannot be faulted, 
though. In fact, believe it or 
not, ex-John Hughes cutie 
McCarthy excels as the gen- 
erally level-headed Dr. Hook. 
Ladd channels the great Dan- 
ish actress Kirsten Rolffes as 
spook-stalking Mrs. Drusse, cross pollinating 
her with the manic “Lula’s Mom-ma” character 
from Lynch’s Wild at Heart to great effect. But 
none of them can truly compare with the origi- 
nal cast, the likes of which included the great 
Udo Kier (Flesh for Frankenstein) and the late 
Ernst-Hugo Jaregard. The overdone but under- 
whelming CGI-based special effects and atmos- 
phere are on par with every similar US TV pro- 
duction (though for what it’s worth the Antubus 
animations are very well done) and the direction 
by tele-vet Baxley is as crushingly average as 
can be expected. Do yourself a huge favour and 
stick with the masterful source material. This 
one is Cujo minus the cool rabies thing... pure 
dog, baby. 
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li. There’s also some serious trickery in the 
whodunit plot, but Argento plays fair with it 
- one defining shot explains everything if 
your eyes are sharp enough to catch it. 

This is a beautiful high definition transfer, 
with engaging extras including trailers in 
English and Italian and interviews with 
Argento, Morricone, Soraro and the late Eva 
Renzi, who died this past August. The inter- 
views are filled with lively tidbits, though 
one wishes they were longer - you just know 
these people have plenty more to say. 

Michael Leo 


THE LOST ROMERO 

rapes 


SEASON OF THE WITCH (1973| 

Starring Jan White, Ray Laine and Ann Muffley 
Written and directed by George Romero 
Anchor Bay 


forced to watch Eva Renzi being attacked 
inside an art gallery. The setting resembles a 
movie screen, and Musante, like James 
Stewart in Rear Window , can’t do anything 
but witness the crime. 

Cunningly, Argento has 
distilled the movie-going 
experience, how watching 
films can be a helpless, 
compulsive undertaking. 

Elsewhere are the usual 
narrative holes and dumb 
dialogue native to gialli, as 
well as Ennio Morricone’s 
ghostly score and Vittorio 
Storaro’s vibrant cine- 
matography. Though far 
less gory than Argento ’s 
later entries, the film is genuinely disturbing 
in its treatment of murder as a seductive 
process (the killer’s knife lingers lovingly on 
a victim’s body as it cuts away her clothing). 
Throughout are the stylistic techniques 
(zooms and travelling shots, expressive use 
of darkness, rich colour) and plot compo- 
nents (black gloves, an outsider hero, tricks 
of perception, etc.) that exemplify later gial- 


While Anchor Bay’s production/new 
release distro wing leaves much to be 
desired (Day of the Dead 2! Man With the 
Screaming Braird. Nuff said!) their reissues 
continue to lead the pack. Case in point: the 
amazing double-sided DVD release of 
George A. Romero’s third feature Season of 
the Witch (a.k.a. Jack’s Wife , a.k.a. Hungry > 
Wives), a long out-of-print dark melodrama 
that’s far better than its reputation. As a 
bonus there’s Romero’s super-rare sex com- 
edy curio There’s Always Vanilla and a stag- 
gering number of extras. If you’re a Romero 
completist this may very well be your pick 
for DVD release of the year. 

A low budget but typically socially dense 
entry in the Romeroverse, Season of the 
Witch follows the plight of mar- 
ried suburbanite Joan Mitchell 
(White) as she turns to witch- 
craft to liberate herself and get 
laid. After engaging in amateur 
black masses and shagging her 
daughter’s smug boy toy 
(Laine), she begins hallucinat- 
ing, convincing herself that the 
Devil himself is coming to 
claim her. Romero has openly 
revealed his love for Roman 
Polanski’s Rosemaiy's Baby 
and that film’s influence is felt 
here. 

Like Rosemary, Witch creates a sense of 
menace and terror by focusing the attention 
less on cheap shock, and more on believable 
characters thrust into arcane situations This 
is one tightly-wound, socially volatile piece 
of work, undercut only marginally by a lack 
of money and a shrug of an ending, some- 
thing Romero himself admits in the special 
features. 


THE BIRD WITH THE CRYSTAT PLUMAGE (1970] 

Starring Tony Musante, Suzy Kendall 
and Enrico Maria Salerno 
Written and directed by Dario Argento 
Blue Underground 


Dario Argento is generally acknowledged 
to have hit his giallo peak with Deep Red 
(1975) and Suspiria (1977), but The Bird 
With the Crystal Plumage, his directorial 
debut, also figures among his best work. 
More than most gialli, it’s rooted in pulp 
crime novels - an adaptation of Fredric 
Brown’s 1949 page-turner The Screaming 
Mimi (which was first filmed by Gerd 
Oswald in 1958, with Anita Ekberg terror- 
ized in the shower two years before Hitch- 
cock staged the same scene for all time). 

An American writer (Musante) living in 
Rome witnesses an attempted murder and 
goes looking for a psychopath who stalks 
women. The best scene comes early in the 
picture, and it’s an audacious tribute to 
Hitchcock’s voyeuristic themes. Musante, 
trapped between two sets of glass doors, is 
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THE RAVEN 


And Other 
Tales of Mystery and 
v Imagination 


H ntroducing Volume 1 ' 
of the Edgar Allan Poe 
Collection on DVD. 


Another classic from Lurker 
Films featuring the award 
winning stop-motion 
animated film Annabel Lee 
by George Higham; 

The Raven by Peter Bradley; 
and The Tell-Tale Heart by 
Alfonso S. Suarez (starring 
horror icon Paul Naschy). 

In keeping with Lurker Films 
other quality DVDs, Volume 1 
of the Edgar Allan Poe Collection 
is packed with extras like: a j 
full-color 8 page booklet with I 
articles about Poe and the col- |l 
lected films; featurettes; slide 
shows; and interviews with 
the filmmakers and literary 
experts like Paul Clemens 
(A&E Biography). 

As always, Lurker Films is 
dedicated to bringing you the 
very best in Weird Tales and 
Literary Horror. 
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Season of the Witch: A lost Romero film returns on DVD. 


On the literal flipside is There’s Always 
Vanilla, which is not a horror film, but is 
pretty damned horrible. A dated, cheesy, faux- 
groovy, coming-of-age free love dramedy in 
the vein of The Graduate, Vanil- 
la (which Romero didn’t write) 
is utterly ridiculous and a riot to 
watch. 

While both features are impor- 
tant documents of the master’s 
roots, where Anchor Bay really 
hits home is with the special fea- 
tures. Two docs, one of which is 
culled from the excellent program 
The Directors and the other a 
brand-new one-on-one with Uncle 
George, are rounded out with trail- 
ers, alternate scenes, still galleries and a 
funny, frank interview with an unrecognizable 
White musing about her personal Season of 
the Witch experience. Overall a must-own 
DVD. 

Chris Alexander 

THREE TIMES ^ DEViL 

TORTURE GARDEN |1967| 

Starring Burgess Meredith, Jack Palance 
and Peter Cushing 
Directed By Freddie Francis 
Written by Robert Bloch 
Columbia TriStar 

If you’re a Twilight Zone fan then you’re 
no doubt a fan of American character actor 
Burgess Meredith. Meredith starred in some 



of the most memorable Zone episodes, 
including the melancholy morality tale Time 
Enough At Last and the frightening 
Orwellian riff The Obsolete Man, and was a 
truly gifted thespian that could 
shift gears from helpless neb- 
bish to menacing intellectual 
with stunning ease and grace. 
He was wonderful, and if you 
only know him as Rocky Bal- 
boa’s crusty coach then broth- 
er, you be reading the wrong 
magazine! 

Playing moustache-twirling, 
cane-twitching sideshow pro- 
i prietor Dr. Diablo, old man 
Meredith lures a group of 
curious punters (one of whom is the equally 
great Palance) into his tent and unravels their 
doomed futures, and in doing so elevates the 
1 967 Amicus anthology picture Torture Gar- 
den to classic status. As usual, the framing 
device is just a gimmick to connect a series 
of unrelated tales (here penned by Psycho 
scribe Robert Bloch, based on his 1 972 work 
Asylum) of the macabre and arcane. 

Like many of the other Amicus omnibus- 
es, including the superior Dr. Terror's House 
of Horrors and From Beyond the Grave, the 
stories run hot and cold in terms of effec- 
tiveness and scares, but are consistently well 
produced and always amusing. Nonetheless, 
this is Meredith’s show - he owns the pic- 
ture. Taking his previously essayed Penguin 
interpretation from TV’s Batman and cross- 
breeding him with Vincent Price playing the 


Devil, Meredith would echo this perfor- 
mance in several horror pictures to come, 
including The Sentinel and Dan Curtis’ 
Burnt Offerings. 

Torture Garden is directed by ace DOP 
and long-time Hammer vet Freddie Francis. 
At the time, Francis’ direction was criticized 
for being too flashy and arch, but upon re- 
evaluation, one can see that he was among 
the best British filmmakers of the period. 
His fluid, colourful work on both this film 
and the previous year’s Dracula Has Risen 
From the Grave is proof positive that the 
man was ahead of his time. Torture Garden 
is ripe with the kind of ghoulish, off-kilter 
humour and sense of pulpy fun (due in no 
small part to actors like Meredith) that Ami- 
cus traded in - traits that are sadly absent 
from today’s cinematic terrors. 

Chris Alexander 

TH€ GRUDGC’S 
GR>ziMDP£lPPV 


THE HOUSE WHERE EVIL DWELLS |19B2] 

Starring Edward Albert, Susan George 

and Doug McClure 

Directed by Kevin Connor 

Written by Robert A. Suhosky 

Based on the novel by James W. Hardiman 

MGM 

MGM is selling 1982’s The House Where 
Evil Dwells as a Grudge clone. Just compare 
the near-identical DVD cover art, font and 
tagline (“It never forgives... or forgets” versus 
The Grudge's. “It never forgives. It never for- 
gets”). Coincidence? Not likely. 

It’s understandable from a financial point of 
view, even though House predates Takashi 
Shimizu’s Hollywood remake of his own 
film, Ju-on, by more than two decades. Both 
feature Americans in Japan besieged by 
malevolent ghosts, but - shock, horror - the 
obscure House is the better film. 

Ted (Albert) is a photographer with a fasci- 
nation for Japanese folklore who has moved 
his wife Laura (George) and daughter to 
Kyoto. Easing their culture shock is old friend 
Alex (McClure), who rents them a traditional 
Japanese home for cheap. The catch? It’s 
haunted. Centuries earlier a samurai mur- 
dered his wife and her lover there before com- 
mitting ritual seppuku. Unable to afford any- 
thing else, and skeptical of the story, the fam- 
ily moves in. 
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fetron, Millard Findlemeyer(Gary Buseyl 
jpens flrtl on the Leigh family, killing all 1 
jut the daughter, Sara Leigh (Robin 
Sydney). During the trial, Sara s testimony 
lends Millard to the electric chair and his 
ishesare sent to his mother. In avow of 
evenge, Millard’s mother mixes her son’s 

ashes with a secret gingerbread cookie i 

mix, which makes its way into Sara Leigtj| 


JVhen one of the bakery employees, Bri 
uelds (Jonathan Chase), cuts his arm anc 
accidentally bleeds into the mixture, an 
bid curse spawns a deadly 12 walking 
talking killing gingerbread cookie and 
wrecks havoc on anything standing in f 
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GiRLV-MRN HORROR 



Starring Lukas Haas, Len Cariou and Alex Rocco 
Written and directed by Frank LaLoggia 
MGM Home Video 

Apparently it doesn’t take much to frighten People Magazine. The cover of 
MGM’s recent reissue of the nostalgic ghost story Lady In White prominently 
quotes reviewer Peter Travers’ promise, “This one is going to scare you sense- 
less.” Granted, Lady In White does get a little disturbing in its final reel, as an 
unexpected act of violence tears away the film’s Norman Rockwell-style veneer 
of mystery to reveal the human horror underneath. But it’s too little too late. 

Lukas Haas, three years after his breakout performance in Witness, plays the 
young Frankie. Now grown up, Frankie has returned to his seemingly idyllic 
hometown of Willowpoint Falls as a successful horror novelist. But Willowpoint 
Falls isn’t as perfect as it seems and harbours 
a deep, dark secret which our narrator helpful- 
ly recalls in flashback. 

It’s 1962 and little Frankie Scarlatti is enjoy- 
ing a normal American childhood with his wid- 
owed father (Rocco), older brother and feisty 
grandparents. But a Halloween prank gets him 
locked in his grade school’s cloakroom, where 
he’s visited by the ghost of a girl murdered 
there a decade earlier. It seems a child killer 
has been stalking Willowpoint Falls for years, 
and the little girl calls on Frankie to help her 
find her mother. 

But Frankie is attacked by the masked killer, 
who has returned to the school thanks to a 
fortuitously-timed plot device. The drunken 
African-American janitor is assumed by all to 
be guilty and is taken into custody for the murders. But Frankie suspects some- 
one else may be responsible and follows the clues to the tragic end. 

Writer-director Frank LaLoggia invokes both the fake idealism of 1950s 
America and the burgeoning social tensions which redefined the country in the 
1 960s, most notably by introducing the To Kill A Mockingbird- style subplot of 
the falsely accused black man. But Frankie’s family life, mostly played to 
comedic effect, undermines whatever tension the rest of the plot generates. The 
incredibly bad (and distracting) special effects don’t help either. 

Lady In White boasts a few powerful dramatic beats, and Haas is a likeable 
actor, but scare you senseless? Only that puss Peter Travers. 

Sean Plummer 


HAAS car'iou ro&6o h elmond 

LADY in WHITE 



But the ghosts are real. We see them following the fam- 
ily, knocking things over, even possessing them for brief 
periods of time. Soon their motives become clear: they 
want to re-enact their own deaths by pushing Laura into an 
affair with Alex, and Ted into 
a jealous, murderous rage. 

But how much of the 
tragedy that ensues is the 
result of ghostly machina- 
tions and how much is the 
inevitable result of pre-exist- 
ing tensions and desires? It’s 
in the exploration of this 
question that The House 
Where Evil Dwells distin- 
guishes itself. Alex is all too 
eager to bed his best friend’s 
wife, and Ted’s all-consuming 
work blinds him to his wife’s growing unhappiness. Would 
blood have been shed without spectral manipulation? It 
seems unlikely, but we’re never sure. 

The film isn’t without its embarrassments, though. 
Laura and Ted’s lovemaking scene, scored to saccharine 
piano, comes off as nothing more than a chance for direc- 
tor Connor (Motel Hell ) to exercise George’s nude clause, 
and the sword-wielding climax is awkwardly staged. But 
the sexual menace here is far more believable than in The 
Grudge , making it an interesting variant of J-horror before 
the term even existed. 

Sean Plummer 
FREUDIAN FE^R 




Starring Ben Keyworth, Fanny Ardant 

and James Fox 

Directed by Mark Peploe 

Written by Mark Peploe and Frederick Seidel 

Image Entertainment 

Unearthing hidden treasures is a special delight for 
film buffs, and Afraid of the Dark, a largely unknown 
1991 Anglo-French co-production, is a dark little gem 
with a smart, subtle sheen to it. 

It begins simply enough: a slasher in West London is 
disfiguring blind women, and a small boy, Lucas (Key- 
worth), anxious that his sightless mother (Ardant) will 
be next, investigates the crimes. But about halfway 
through the film the mystery is suddenly wrapped up, 
and the narrative shifts perspective. From that point it’s 
deconstructed and evolves into an intimate Freudian 
thriller about the fear of blindness and displacement, and 
how everyone is afflicted by some form of one or the 
other (or both). 
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To reveal more would give away its finest 
surprises, but suffice it to say this is a care- 
fully layered chiller that succeeds with 
remarkable consistency. It’s the feature 
directorial debut of 
Mark Peploe, who pre- 
viously helmed one 
short film and won an 
Oscar for scripting 
Bernardo Bertolucci’s 
The Last Emperor 
(1987). He’s directed 
one other film since 
Afraid of the Dark and 
hasn’t been heard 
from in a decade. 
Pity, because he’s skillful at dramatizing vio- 
lence and depicting a child’s view of the 
adult world as a foreign, hostile one - a 
covert state of existence where kids are sel- 
dom really noticed and adults are suspect 
and dangerous. Peploe keeps his London 
locations noticeably empty, underscoring 
Lucas’ growing sense of isolation, and Key- 
worth does wonders with the difficult, multi- 
dimensional role. 


It’s a gradual, deliberate story with an 
ambiguous ending, so some may be put off by 
a faint scholarliness in Peploe’s technique, 
but at its best Afraid of the Dark is a graceful, 
low-key thriller with nerve-pinching 
moments. Very quietly it constructs its own 
world of paranoia and entrapment, one in 
which phobic disorder defines everything. 

Michael Leo 

CURS FOR iNSOMNijq 



Starring Nathalie Delon, Joseph Cotten 
and John Phillip Law 
Directed by Marcello Aliprandi 
Written by Maria Teresa Rienzi 
and Nicolo Rienzi 
NoShame Films 

There are many ways to pass the time. 
Observing the fascinating process of grass 
growing, for instance, or paint drying or 
porn sites loading on dial-up internet. If 
you’ve tried all these options may I suggest 
hunkering down with Marcello Aliprandi ’s 


snooze-inducing A Whisper in the Dark. 
Aspiring to be a hybrid of both Henry 
James’ immortal ghost story The Turn of 
The Screw and Nicholas Roeg’s ultra-lan- 
guid but masterful 1 973 mood piece Don 't 
Look Now, Aliprandi ’s drowsy brand of 
macabre molasses only inspires boredom. 

Set in a picturesque Italian villa. Whisper 
tells the tale of a psychologically fragile 
mother’s systematic mental unravelling. It 
seems her cherubic son Martino is insisting 
that the myriad of mayhem happening in the 
household is the handiwork of his new 
imaginary friend Luca. The family - which 
also consists of a dopey Dad (Diabolik's 
Phillip Law), a squishy housekeeper and 
two gabby little girls - 
calls on the help of a 
pissy pants old psychi- 
atrist (a vacationing 
Cotten) to find out 
what Martino’s damage 
is. Slowly but surely 
Mom realizes that 
Luca may not only be a 
ghost but the spectral 
incarnation of her 
vengeful, long-aborted 
child. Meanwhile, 

Claudio Cirillo’s admittedly crisp cine- 
matography languidly ogles everything 
while director Aliprandi nods off in his 
fusilli. 

It hurts to put the hate on this film 
because I generally enjoy sombre, slow- 
paced genre films. But unlike Roeg’s 
dreamy musings on familial loss and obses- 
sion, there’s no sense of dread or tension on 
display, an integral part of sustaining inter- 
est (Kubrick’s The Shining is another exam- 
ple of maintaining a single note to the point 
of genuine discomfort). Aliprandi’s flabby 
and dull thriller opts instead for an arch 
goofiness at odds with the pace and materi- 
al. Props must go, however, to Pino Donna- 
gio’s elegant score, and NoShame’s 
widescreen presentation is truly gorgeous. 
Indeed this may be the prettiest cure for 
insomnia on the market. 

Chris Alexander 
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The scholastic sex comedy and the horror film - those twin bastions of no-budget filmmaking - somehow seemed destined 
for a brief fling in the carefree straight-to-video boom of the late 1980s. Rue Morgue grades two Sony-reisSuefr entrieb in' • 
this short-lived sub-genre, reminding us that the “three R’s” really stand for reading, writing... and rigor mortis. 



REPORT CARD 


P/^uL- 

COft.UPE. 


Subjects: Paul Bartel, Mary Woronov, Christopher Atkins and Perry Lang. Director of Education: Michael Schroeder 



Curriculum: 

In order to take possession of the $2 mil- 
lion funeral home bequeathedby their rich 
uncle, students (Atkins and Lang) will par- 
ticipate in an intensive course covering all 
aspects of the funeral business under the 
tutelage of Ms. Purcell (Woronov). A variety 
of eccentric classmates will also be on 
hand to expose mortuary director and 
necrophiliac Mr. Truscott (Bartel), who has 
driven the business into near bankruptcy. 
In the end, students raise enough cash to 
save the home by using animatronics to 
reanimate the dead bodies of a rock band. 


this necrophilia comedy with enthusiasm and confidence, making it a perma- 
nent contribution to his cinematic pantheon to gleeful bad taste. Although not 
to the level of Bartel’s earlier works, Mortuary Academy goes to compellingly 
absurd lengths to squeeze out a few morbid laughs. 


Areas for Improvement: 

Mortuary Academy consistently squanders its potential. Although there are 
many talented individuals in the class, including special guests Cesar Romero 
and Wolfman Jack, their collaborative work is of inconsistent quality. The 
course median is consistently brought down by the uncharismatic “heroes" 
Christopher Atkins and Perry Lang, whose appalling performances fail to gar- 
ner any audience support. 


RESULTS: 

Story: 

Direction: ^ 
Acting: 

Gruesome Gags: ^ 


Extra Credit: 

High marks are awarded for the amusing extremes Mr. Truscott goes to in 
order to bed his long-deceased girlfriend, including a romantic evening frol- 
icking on the beach. 


Strengths: 

Mortuary Academy miter and star Paul Bartel continues to be a valued asset. 
After his fine work on Eating Raoul and Death Race 2000, Bartel has tackled 


Final Grade: ^ 

Since their transfer trom Rock ‘n’ Roll High School , Bartel and Woronov have 
continued to impress their instructors, and Mortuary Academy is no exception 
- a rude and crude horror comedy that should appeal to Bartel’s discerning 
fans. 


Subjects: Dean landoli, Diana Frank and David Marriott. Director of Education: Rudiger Poe 


Curriculum: 

In this remedial program, interstellar demon Mr. Armageddon (Marriott) will lead 
a stone gargoyle, a mummy, bald aliens and a giant man- eatin g, marijuana patch 
" in an attempt to destroy the Earth. Male members of the class (landoli) will search 
for Armageddon’s high school basement lair, while the girls (Frank) will be grad- 
ed on their willingness to randomly gotopless: Using newly acquired-conflict-res- 
olution skills, students will attempt to save the planet by proposing a deciding 
basketball game against Armageddon’s evil minions. 


less enthusiasm almost makes up for the 
meagre classroom sets and low-tech 
effects. 



RESULTS: 

Story: "P 
Direction: c - 
Acting:-I>- 
Gruesome Gags: 


Areas for Improvement: 

Many scenes appear to be haphazardly 
completed. Just as troubling, class 
assignments are often disregarded in 
favour of chasing members of the oppo- 
site sex. Students need to work on priori- 
tizing responsibilities, particularly when 
the fate of the world lies in their ability to 
run an effective zone defense. 


Strengths: 

^ When most, of a film’s suspense comes from wondering whether a reanimated 

B Egyptian mummy can sink a layup from outside the paint, it s only by taking a bit 
... of perverted pride in each luridly stupid plot twist and brain-atrophying joke that 
'Monster High manages to develop into a fun, spirited experience. In fact, shame- 


Extra Credit: 

- Who can forget- when one student is 
bloodily devoured feet-first by his Odour Eaters? 



Final Grade: 

With a constant barrage of boobs, severed body parts and bong humour, Monster 
High makes for a gratuitously dumb - but still enjoyable - time-waster. & 
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Many films have taken Poe’s writings as 
inspiration, but The Raven is the only horror 
film to actually intertwine the author into the 
narrative itself. With a stuffed raven on his 
desk and a penchant for quoting Poe, Vollin 
explains to Dr. Holden and the others that the 
author wrote cruel stories like The Pit and the 
Pendulum only after the loss of Lenore (as 
described in The Raven) and he desired to 
physically torture those that took away his 
beloved. Vollin’s insane egomaniacal mis- 
reading of Poe’s fictional poem to suit his 
own state of affairs becomes the film’s deci- 
sive and most frightening moment, where the 
doc’s madness becomes clear, and Poe’s 
nightmare world is invoked via the dungeon. 

Despite the Poe-centred plot, though. The 
Raven is as close to intentional camp as the 
Universal chillers ever got, with a wildly 
melodramatic plot that dispenses with the 
usual allusions to evolutionary theory and sci- 
entific ethics, instead relying fully on an 
atmosphere of terror and torture. Vollin’s 
mansion itself is a labyrinth of secret passages 
and clandestine laboratories, from a staircase 
hidden behind a bookcase of rare Poe tomes 
to an entire main floor bedroom that electron- 
ically descends to the torture chamber with 
the flick of a switch. There’s plenty of diabol- 


ical fun that threads its way throughout the 
film, and it’s clear that the actors are relishing 
every sinister twist and turn, even if they are 
somewhat exaggerated. 

The second collaboration between Lugosi 
and Karloff, The Raven is one of the only 
match-ups in which the former Dracula star is 
(deservedly) top-billed, delivering one of the 
finest performances of his career as a 
demanding madman whose twisted obsession 
manifests as joyful sadism towards all in his 
way. Karloff, aided by Jack Pierce’s grue- 
somely madcap makeup, is also strong as the 
repentant Bateman, but he’s ultimately a sym- 
pathetic character, as much a victim of Vollin 
as Jean is. 

Disappointed that this essential 
Lugosi/Karloff collaboration has been miss- 
ing in action on DVD for several years now? 
Well, nevermore — The Raven has finally 
taken flight as part of Universal’s Bela Lugosi 
Collection, a compendium of five classic 
Lugosi shockers that also includes The Invis- 
ible Ray, Black Sunday, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue and The Black Cat. Beautifully 
remastered in a very affordable package, it 
captures Lugosi at his best. Perfect viewing 
for a midnight dreary. 

Paul Corupe 


THE RAVEN (1335) 

Starring Bela Lugosi, Boris Karloff 
and Lester Matthews 
Directed by Lew Landers 
Written by David Boehm 
Universal 


Having exhausted Dracula, Frankenstein 
and many other great works of horror litera- 
ture by the mid-1930s, Universal turned to the 
poems and tales of Edgar Allan Poe for new 
inspiration. Studio bigwigs commissioned 
adaptations of Murders in the Rue Morgue, 
The Black Cat and The Raven - low-budget 
programmers that were less about the source 
material than they were vehicles for still-ris- 
ing stars Bela Lugosi and Boris Karloff. 

Edgar G. Ulmer’s evocative The Black Cat 
is usually considered the best of this short- 
lived series of Poe efforts, but it’s the lesser- 
known The Raven that’s one of Universal’s 
best thrillers of the time, a unique celebration 
of Poe’s indisputable genius, featuring a cap- 
tivating performance by Lugosi. 

In it, surgeon and fanatical Poe collector Dr. 
Richard Vollin (Lugosi) becomes creepily 
smitten with young ballerina Jean (Irene 
Ware) after she performs a fluven-inspired 
dance. Jean’s father. Judge Thatcher (Samuel 
S. Hinds) tells Vollin to take a cold shower - 
Jean’s already betrothed to rival physician 
Jerry Holden (Matthews) - but the infatuation 
runs deeper than Thatcher suspects. 

Vollin’s plan gels when wanted criminal 
Edmond Bateman (Karloff) shows up on his 
doorstep and asks the doctor to change his 
appearance. Vollin agrees, but tricks Bate- 
man, horribly disfiguring the man in order to 
force him to do his evil bidding. After inviting 
Jean, Dr. Holden and Judge Thatcher to a din- 
ner party, Vollin reveals to Bateman the set- 
ting for the evening’s entertainment: a dun- 
geon-like basement stocked with implements 
of torture modeled after the diabolical devices 
described in Poe’s tales. 
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Haunted Mansion #1 begins a bi-monthly 
anthology' comic book exploration of everyone’s favorite 
Haunted Mansion. Featuring stories inspird by the classic 
Disney attraction. Cover by Roman Dirge, 

Stories by Dirge, Jon “Bean” Hastings, 

Darren Frydendall, Serena Valentino and many more. 


$2.95 • Shipping in October 2005 
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W hen I was twelve, as my teen lust 
for horror was often usurped by a 
sudden and uncontrollable lust 
for the flesh, I stumbled across a 
pair of motion pictures that effec- 
tively consolidated my hunger for perversion. 
They're Andy Warhol’s Frankenstein and Andy 
Warhol’s Dracula, two towering, culturally impor- 
tant, Gothic exercises in softcore pornography, 
incestuous relationships, Marxist politics, hammy 
overacting, campy humour and graphic gore. 
Thus, a new personal road to ruin was paved 
through the darkest corners of the video store - 
behind the beaded curtains and beyond. 

But no roads ever led to anything so truly 
repellently wonderful as the two Warhol films, 
which weren’t Warhol films at all, as a matter of 
fact. No, the movies - actual titles Flesh For 
Frankenstein and Blood For Dracula - were Ital- 
ian films lensed in 1973 (and scheduled to be 
rendered in 3-D) by legendary producer Carlo 
Ponti (Dr. Zhivago). The first of which, Franken- 
stein, was originally intended to be directed by 
Roman Polanski. When Polanski bowed out due 
to other commitments, he recommended NYC 
filmmaker Paul Morrissey, long-time collaborator 
and friend of pop art guru Andy Warhol. 


Morrissey had previously directed the popular 
subversive and explicit Warhol films Flesh, Trash 
and Heat (all starring beefy bi-hunk Joe Dalle- 
sandro) and seemed an odd choice to write and 
direct a pair of Gothic Italian horror films, espe- 
cially ones shot in an expensive, rarely utilized 
Polarized 3-D process. For the US 
release Morrissey opted to put his 
mentor’s moniker above the credits 
to sell tickets and gain respectability 
with the mainstream press. It 
worked. The resulting films are leg- 
endary, not just for their bizarre 
clash of American and European 
sensibilities, or taboo smashing use 
of stomach-churning gore and 
sweaty sheet-staining sex, but for 
the fact that the jury is still out on 
who actually directed the damn 
things. 

Producer Ponti, in a savvy scam to evade the 
tax man, hired veteran Eurohorror filmmaker 
Antonio Margheriti (Castle of Blood, Virgin of 
Nuremberg to both assist on set and be listed in 
all Italian prints as the actual director. Because of 
the problems with language, scheduling and the 
type of 3-D being used for Frankenstein (the 


process was scrapped for Dracula) Margheriti 
reportedly directed more than just the second unit 
material - in fact many historians, not to mention 
the man himself - claim he directed virtually all of 
what’s on screen, a rumour that the ever-cranky 
Morrissey vehemently denies. 

Available in the '80s from now-defunct label 
Video Gems in severely truncated cuts, the 
movies were fully restored (though in Franken- 
stein’s case in funny 2-D that renders all the in- 
your-face effects hilariously inept) by the Criteri- 
on Collection for DVD, which have been out of 
print for years. Image now offers the same uncut 
widescreen prints with the same fantastic com- 
mentaries from the previous Criterion releases for 
a third of the price. Revisiting both Flesh For 
Frankenstein and Blood For Dracula, there’s no 
denying they're ludicrous and completely unlike 
any horror movie ever made before or since. 

No matter who you believe about who shot 
what, both films sport the fluid Gothic eccentrici- 
ties of Margheriti and the improvised countercul- 
ture madness of Morrissey - whether accidental 
or not - and both sport two of the 
greatest performances in any film. 
Beloved German art house thespian 
Udo Kier (Suspiria, My Own Private 
Idaho) plays both Frankenstein and 
Dracula in an astonishingly over-the- 
top fashion that has to be seen to be 
believed. Hearing him scream for the 
blood of a “Where-Gin” (Germans 
have trouble with the letter “V") is 
pure gold and Dallesandro... what can 
you say about a six-foot-tall Brooklyn 
hustler who doubles as an armpit-slurped sex toy 
and “vampi-yah” hunter? And if you’ve only seen 
Flesh For Frankenstein in the flat version, keep 
your eyes peeled - there’s a touring polarized 
theatrical print out there in 3-D that still stands as 
the best example of the technology I’ve ever 
seen. “In order to know death you -have to fuck 
life in the gall bladder” indeed! Alexander OUT! 

f 




by Chris Alexander 
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BY GARY BUTLER 


in This issue! 


DOGWITCH 

by Dan Schaffer Sirius 

HACK/SLASH: FIRST CUT TPB 

by Seely, Caselli and Manfredi Devil's Due 

GRIMM FAIRY TALES #1 

by Tyler, Tedesco and Dodd Zenescope 

THE KEEP #2 

by F. Paul Wilson and Matthew Smith IDW 

LOST DOGS 

by Jeff Lemire Ashtray Press 

VAMPIRELLA REVELATIONS #1 

by Mike Carey and Mike Lilly Harris Publications 




Violet Grimm, necro-pom starlet and titular witch of Dogwitch. 


T his issue’s column contemplates a 
comic genre that I tend to disparage: 
Girls Gone Weird. And I could not be 
happier to admit that, if the following two 
books are any indication, GGW is not just a 
bunch of teen candy-goth hogwash anymore. 
For there is no lady loopier than Violet 
Grimm: “Vile” to her friends, “Dogwitch” to 
her enemies. The titular heroine of Dan 
Schaffer’s superb, surreal black-and- 
whitemare Dogwitch is, as her arcane appel- 
lation defines it, an outcast sorceress. Ban- 
ished for kinky naughtiness to the proverbial 
doghouse - really, a mansion in the middle of 
a haunted forest - Vile lives up to both of her 
nicknames by starring in homemade direct- 
to-video necro-pom flix lensed by her ani- 
mated companions Dolores the china doll 
and Ralph the stuffed dog. Clearly, not your 
everyday GGW. 

It’s just as clear that there’s no shortage 
of opportunities for sensitive types to 
declaim exploitation. (A tendency for 
having Ms. Grimm flash her polka-dot- 
ted knickers on a pretty much per-page 
basis doesn’t help, though I should add 
that the aforementioned pom all occurs 
off-panel.) For the record, I would have 
dismissed Dogwitch for its pedigree 
alone - good thing some of my (admit- 
tedly pervy) pals were willing to convince 
me to look past the obvious because this 
series (which just wrapped, after eighteen 
intertwined installments) is brilliant in terms 
of characterization, unique in terms of plot 
and practically flawless in terms of execu- 
tion. Almost every issue involves an Evil 
Dead- style siege on Violet’s environs, pep- 
pered with gradually more and more clues as 
to whether her doghouse is in actuality a 
madhouse. Specific highlights: issue #3’s 
Army of Darkness mini-Ash tribute and the 
attack of the living cheerleaders in #14. And 
where most comics of this ilk flirt with sexu- 
ality while defaulting to repression, 
writer/artist Schaffer goes out of his way to 
tempt trouble without ever outright soliciting 
it. 

“Despite the apparent insanity, I’m very 
careful when I write Dogwitch ,” he confirms, 


“and hopefully I’ve figured 
out a balance between 
being offensive and actually offending.” 

An interesting distinction. 

And here’s an interesting extinction: the 
agenda of one Cassandra Hack, lone survivor 
of a slasher, now a serial killer herself, who 
exclusively hunts the depraved hunters. 
Hack/Slash (get it?) is the creation of Tim 
Seely, a house artist-by-day for Devil’s Due 
who admits that he watched a few too many 
horror movies during a Halloween marathon 
in 2003. 

“Every slasher movie has a ‘Final Girl’,” 
Seely says, citing an official term from the 
sub-genre’s lexicon. “My thinking was, what 
if that girl decided to take matters into her 
own hands, make the world safe and even get 
a little revenge by proxy?” 

It’s an intriguing idea, one that turns con- 
vention on its head and breathes new life into 


a frankly fatigued formula. It’s also rife with 
potential in terms of exploring the darker side 
of sexuality, given that “final girls” are, by 
definition, virgins - and Cassie’s no excep- 
tion, notwithstanding her 
man-baiting wardrobe. 

That said, the first three 
Hack/Slash stories, 
recently collected in the 
First Cut TPB, are all 
fairly tame (and thank- 
fully not lame, but 
there’s plenty of room 
to improve). 

“The inaugural issues were all about having 
fun and celebrating the inherent ridiculous- 
ness of these kinds of movies,” Seely admits. 
The trade’s pullquote from Walking Dead 
scribe Robert Kirkman ( RM#40 ) says it bet- 
ter: “For all those people who enjoy a good 
slasher flick and love a bad one.” 
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"You’ve never seen Red Riding Hood 
quite like this!” So promises the Grimm 
Fairy Tales website (zenescope.com), and 
one eyeful of this comic’s petticoat cover 
oughtta reveal that they weren’t kidding. 
But if the idea of a lupine lingerie party 
gets you howling, then save your money, 
because under this book’s lascivious wrap 
is an honest to goodness, albeit not exactly 
wholesome, modern take on the classic 
Grimm fable. Writers Joe Tyler and Ralph 
Tedesco add a scene-setting frame story 
involving frustrated teen sexuality, and 
cleverly turn their accurate recreation of the 
fairy tale into a repres- 
sion-influenced night- 
mare. Joe Dodd’s fine- 
line pencils are surpris- 
ingly dignified (that 
tacky cover isn’t his), 
though they might have 
been even more effec- 
tive without the pastel 
colour palette (as dis- 
played in the two- 
colour frontispiece). 
Next up: lesbian Cin- 


derella. Hey, waitaminnit - didn’t I just 
spend a paragraph legitimizing you guys? 

Kudos to row for the inspired idea of get- 
ting a respected horror fiction author to 
adapt his own work. F. Paul Wilson’s The 
Keep is a five-issue miniseries based on the 
out-of-print 1981 New York Times bestseller 
(a film version was made by Michael Mann 
in 1983). Like any great horror, the core 
plot is simple but rife with possibilities. The 
“Keep” is a half-century-old fortress in the 
Transylvanian Alps, strategically occupied 
by German troops in the early days of 
WWII. Occupied, but not secured, as sol- 
diers start turning up dead. Before long, the 
question arises as to whether the stronghold 
was built to keep invaders out, or to keep 
something else in. Decidedly Mignola- 
esque art establishes a superb, shadowy 
atmosphere - go figure, penciller Matthew 
Smith has done a few B.R.P.D. shorts. Judi- 
cious spot colouring makes the castle’s 
every comer suitably cold and foreboding, 
the dialogue is snappy, and Wilson’s pacing 
in the first two issues is tremendous: he 
deftly juggles multiple characters and 
understands the value of a good cliffhanger 
in the serialized comic format. 

Wow. talk about a vulgar 
display of power: one 
look at the brutally beau- 
tiful cover of writer/artist 
Jeff Lemire’s Lost Dogs 
makes a guy reach for his 
nose to see if it’s his own 
blood spattering that 
bare-knuckler’s fists. 

This oversized (and 
underpriced!) OGN is a 
tragic tale of a soft-spo- 
ken brute, the scum who 
murdered his innocent 
family, and the painful 
price of vengeance. It’s pure 
pulp pugilism, and the only thing rougher 
than the characters and situations is 
Lemire’s distinctive visual style, which 


hacks its way out of 
every panel like a cor- 
nered gang member 
with a switchblade. 

Minimal colours - 
mostly B&W through- 
out - maintain an 
effective noir atmos- 
phere. But when the 
blood starts flooding, 
so too does the red 
ink. A stunning, concussive read. 

Call it reboot, call it revision, just don’t 
call it recidivism. Vampirella Revelations is 
not just another “string cheese incident” 
(think about it) typical of this character’s 
long and less-than-homogeneous past. 
Shifting from format to format, style to 
style and character type to character type 
means that the only thing consistent about 
Vampirella in more than 35 years of walk- 
ing, stalking and schlocking the earth is 
that infamous, cherry-red strip of dental 
floss she calls a wardrobe. No longer. Har- 
ris Publications has, well, stripped Vampi 
of all of her ridiculous baggage (the cos- 
tume excepted) in order to resolve more 
than three decades of conflicting continu- 
ity. Ambitious? Sure, but 
with noted Lucifer and Hell- 
blazer scribe Mike Carey on 
board for the inaugural arc, 
the girl’s in great hands, par- 
ticularly when the jokes go 
for the jugs or the jugular. 
Along with a plausible 
enough plot, Carey gives 
hilarious humour, here: “I 
think you should slip into 
something a little less com- 
fortable,” quips the seedy psy- 
chic that Vampi consults in 
order to find herself; natch, 
he’s talking about an Iron 
Maiden. This is easily the least 
exploitative version of the character I’ve 
ever seen, and in a naively nymphean way, 
almost respectable! % 
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THE MASTER OF THE 

MACABRE is back 

WITH AN ACTION-PACKED 
NAZI THRILLER 

MICHAEL SLADE 

SWASTIKA 



JW? ]>[$CWt!TS 

P<W W1P 

FOR THE ANSWER TO THIS 
AND TO MANY OF LIFE'S 
OTHER DIFFICULT PROBLEMS, 


UlEiiVM&j 


The RCMP’s Special X unit finds itself 
caught in a deadly cat-and-mouse game 
with serial killers inspired by the Nazis. 


Available in stores now A I 
Visit Slade’s website at www.specialx.net! 


/msm evert mm 
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Living Dangerously: 

The Adventures of 
Merian c. cooper 
Mark Cotta Vaz 

Villard Books/Random House 

It’s curious that Ernest Hemingway’s name 
never pops up in this enthralling biography of 
Merian C. Cooper, best known as the creator 
of King Kong, since one can easily picture 
these two titans of American art as macho 
kindred spirits. Of course, there are three 
basic differences that set them apart: 1) 
Cooper was a damn sight less pretentious; 2) 
his exploits as a filmmaker, explorer, war 
hero, big game hunter, aviator, brawler, 
womanizer, mogul and humanitarian make 
Hemingway look like a cub scout, and 3) he 
died of natural causes. As befits the Cooper 
legacy, acclaimed author Mark Cotta Vaz 
(. Behind the Mask of Spider-Man) has chron- 
icled this extraordinary life in a book that 
often seems less like a biography and more 
like some epic boys’ adventure story. 

It’s neither surprising nor unbecoming that 
King Kong should endure as Cooper’s crown- 
ing achievement, but his pr e-Kong globe- 
trotting adventures as a documentarian are 
chronicled here in often hair-raising detail, as 
are his gruelling combat experiences as a 
World War I fighter pilot and a prisoner of 
war during the Polish/Russian conflict in the 
1920s. 

For a man who had already been tortured 
in prison, feted by Emperor Haile Selassie, 


hunted tigers and cheated death literally hun- 
dreds of times, shooting King Kong might 
not have seemed so daunting a task. And yet 
that same classic film had a highly personal 
resonance for Cooper in that the character of 
Carl Denham was a thinly-disguised carica- 
ture of himself, just as Kong in turn was the 
manifestation of Denham’s inner demons. 

Most of us would be content to kick it to 
the curb after such a career, but Cotta Vaz 
goes on to meticulously detail how the relent- 
less Cooper would subsequently become a 
highly successful producer and key player in 
the introduction of colour film, and would 
also make numerous ventures - with varying 
degrees of success - into other industries. 

Precious few 20th century swashbucklers 
ever buckled quite so many swashes as Mer- 
ian C. Cooper, and as enjoyable as this 
superb biography is (it even has an introduc- 
tion by Peter Jackson), be forewarned: it’s 
ultimately a pretty painful reminder of how 
very little most of us do with our own lives. 

John W. Bowen 

Back to the vorteH: 

The unofficial and 
unauthorized guide to 
Doctor who 2005 
J. Shaun Lyon 
Telos Publishing 

Like any other self-respecting Doctor Who 
fan I was a frequent visitor to J. Shaun Lyon’s 
Outpost Galliffey (galliffeyone.com), the 


world’s most popular Doctor Who website. It 
was the place where I first read the out-of- 
the-blue announcement from the BBC’s Lor- 
raine Heggessey about an all-new Doctor 
Who series, to be written and produced by 
famed Queer As Folk creator Russell T. 
Davies. 

The weeks and months following that 
announcement were a tumultuous and excit- 
ing time for Who fans worldwide. After four- 
teen years of rumours and false starts, it 
seemed that the Time Lord was about to 
materialize on TV screens once again, and 
Lyon’s site kept fans abreast of every new 
development, large or small. 

That wealth of information and more have 
been collected into this tremendous volume, 
covering the almost two-year ride from that 
initial announcement to the broadcast of the 
final episode, with the sort of obsessive 
detail only a fan could muster. 

The first half of BttV covers the new 
series’ development, including the surprise 
casting of Christopher Eccleston, and the 
shocking announcement - just one day after 
the triumphant, record-setting broadcast of 
the premiere episode - of his quitting the 
role, as well as the on-again, off-again nego- 
tiations that almost nixed the appearance of 
the Doctor’s deadly arch-enemies, the 
Daleks, among many others. 

The latter half contains in-depth reviews of 
all thirteen episodes of the new series’ debut 
season, examining each one from every con- 
ceivable angle. Best of all, Lyon’s reviews 
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THE WAR OF THE WORLDS 

H.G. Wells 

New York Review Books 
What’s interesting about this edi- 
tion of Wells’ alien invasion epic 
is that it’s illustrated by Edward 
(The Gashlycrumb Tinies) Gorey. 

Along with the cover, each chap- 
ter features one of Gorey’s trademark illustrations, 
making this pocket-size reprint a collector’s item 
that'll fit neatly into a stocking. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 

PREMONITIONS AND PSYCHIC WARNINGS 

Edrick Thay 

Ghost House Books 
With the help of “reputable” 
psychics, this book details 38 
lacklustre and wholly unbeliev- 
able tales of psychic predictions 
which run the gamut from iden- 
tical twins knowing if the other 
is hurt to premonitions of 9/11.1 
couldn’t help wondering if the author had any fore- 
knowledge of how few copies this book would sell. 

Andrew Lee 

TWILIGHT 

Stephanie Meyer 

Little Brown 

This vampire novel for young 
adults explores the dangers of 
first love through the eyes of 
awkward Isabella Swan and her 
immortal paramour Edward 
Cullen. Breathtakingly intimate, 
the story is more gothic romance than horror - like 
Buffy-\ ite for reading at twilight. 

Liisa Ladouceur 



PREMONITIONS 

PSYCHIC 

WARNINGS 




Frank Darabont 

Cemetery Dance Publications 
Director/screenwriter Frank j ' 

(Shawshank Redemption) || 

Darabont's first novella about a J 
possessed typewriter that || 
pumps out best-selling novels S u Ej 
as long as it gets fed meat, def- HsSSEmUSI 
initely treads on early Stephen King territory. While 
the demon inside the typewriter delivers some very 
funny lines, there’s not much else here to recom- 
mend. 

Brett Alexander Savory 





were written as he watched the original broad- 
casts. It’s fun to read his thoughts on the series 
as it progresses, particularly when he over- 
analyzes apparent vital clues to Davies’ sea- 
son-long Bad Wolf story arc that turn out, in 
retrospect, to be meaningless. 

The reviews are sometimes far from flatter- 
ing, but his enthusiasm for the series is appar- 
ent in every word; he celebrates the highs and 
lows with equal vigour. 

The book’s lack of official endorsement 
cripples it in terms of obtaining that all- 
important behind-the-scenes scoop, but Lyon 
compensates admirably with a foreword from 
Philip Segal, producer of the 1996 Doctor 
Who TV movie, and an afterword from Robert 
Shearman, writer of the new series’ landmark 
episode “Dalek”. 

An essential volume for any fan of the Time 
Lord, and a unique record of one the most tur- 
bulent times in the series’ long history. As the 
Doctor himself might say: “Fantastic!” 

Joseph O’Brien 

outsiders 

Nancy Holder and Nancy Kilpatrick, eds. 

RoC/Penguin Books Ltd. 

Every fall a glut of new horror anthologies 
inevitably saturate the market and bookstore 


shelves, each promising to serve up seasonal 
scares that will resound deep into the winter 
months. Some of these collections vie to stand 
out, just as this one does, by adding a theme or 
clever hook to the contents therein. 

As its title suggests, Outsiders is comprised 
of 22 stories that revolve around characters 
who all stray from the societal norm, whether 
that be through a specific subculture (like the 
gang member central to Thomas S. Roche’s 
Violent Angel), a lifestyle of adopted poly- 
morphism (evidenced by the physically aug- 
mented humans in Caitlin R. Kiernan’s Faces 
In Revolving Souls) or a simple twist of fate 
(as in Brian Hodge’s gripping If I Should 
Wake Before I Die, where a young unwed 
woman finds herself still pregnant even as a 
plague of miscarriages sweep across the coun- 
try). 

One of the primary reasons that Outsiders 
works as well as it does is that despite its the- 
matic trappings, more variety is housed in 
these 336 pages than in most other collective 
offerings. Sure there are a couple stories here 
that probably should have been pruned out by 
the editors, but the rest serve up a little some- 
thing for everyone. There’s an intriguing 
excerpt from the fourth yet-unfinished book 
in Tanith Lee’s Scarabae Blood Opera series 
for those whose tastes tend toward the vam- 






piric, an Information Age sex and horror tale from David J. Schow, a story 
of grisly accident-scene born lust by Yvonne Navarro, and seven short 
pages of absolute brutality from Bentley Little that are near impossible to 
forget. Additionally, the stories in Outsiders are not limited to a single set- 
ting or period, some are rooted firmly in the world visible outside your 
window, while other authors such as Freda Warrington chose future or 
alternate realities to house their misfit tales. 

Other notable genre talents such as Neil Gaiman, Jack Ketchum, Kathe 
Koja, Joe R. Lansdale, John Shirley and Poppy Z. Brite (who contributes 
an oddly out-of-place horror-free story) also appear within these pages, 
making this one brand-new anthology that you don’t have to be an outsider 
to enjoy. 

Monica S. Kuebler 

to Charles fort, with Love 
Caitlin R. Kiernan 

Subterranean Press 

Caitlin R. Kiernan ’s greatest power lies in her gift for chilling under- 
statement, and on the strength of novels like Silk and Threshold, she has 
become one of America’s most accomplished writers of dark contemporary 
fantasy. The qualities that make Kiernan ’s work so effective are most clear- 
ly on display in her short stories, particularly those in her latest collection. 
To Charles Fort, With Love. 

In Kieman’s tales something as ordinary as a mud puddle can lead to 
other realities where madness reigns. As one of the book’s characters puts 
it, “Portals are built on purpose, to be used. These things are accidents, at 
best, casualties of happenstance, tears in space when one world passes 

much too near another.” 

The settings in To Charles Fort range 
from Northern California and New Orleans 
to Rhode Island and Kiernan’s native Ire- 
land. Just as varied are the characters, who 
include academics, disaffected teens and 
young ghouls-in-training. Only their 
brushes with things that ought not to be 
and the fevered elegance with which Kier- 
nan tells their stories connect them. 

Of the thirteen tales in To Charles Fort, 
the standout is Onion, a dark reflection of 
The Chronicles of Narnia revolving 
I around a young couple and their glimpses 
I into a strange and sinister world that they 
I feel compelled to visit. On a more epic 
scale, the collection’s final three stories 
evoke H.P. Lovecraft - primarily Dagon and The Shadow Over Innsmouth 
- referencing undersea leviathans that threaten to topple the works of man. 

Still, despite the Lovecraftian trappings, Kieman’s voice remains her 
own. It blends a Victorian grace with a modern brutality and an immedia- 
cy of sight and smell that drags the reader into whatever dark comers the 
author dares to brave - and she dares quite a bit. Best described as “haunt- 
ing”, in every sense of the term, her fiction will not only stay with you but 
will leave you with an oddly satisfying unease. 

Franklin Harris 




in the Name of the vampire 
Mary Ann Mitchell 

Dorchester/Leisure 


I Author Mary Ann Mitchell had a million dollar idea: resurrect 
* the Marquis de Sade as a fictional master vampire. In life, Dona- 
tien Alphonse Frangois de Sade (1740-1814) was himself a wild 
predator, infamous for his violent, abusive relationships and 
hardcore pornographic writings. (Coles Notes synopsis: he is the 
I S in S&M.) So to cast him as a man ruled by bloodlust is a stroke 
; of genius. Much terror and depravity should ensue. 

In the Name of the Vampire is the 
{ sixth novel in Mitchell’s de Sade 
l vampire series, and it seems like 
| she’s trying to address the criti- 
cisms of the previous books in it - 
I vampire romance types found the 
j: sex repulsive, while S&M fans 
were bored by the family relation- 
I ship stories. Most agreed that the 
. later novels lacked sufficient back 
' story for newcomers to sink their 
teeth into. And while Mitchell has 
solved these problems this time, 
something’s still not quite right. 

The story is set in Paris, where a 
mysterious killer is draining vic- 
tims of blood and leaving them in the streets. De Sade must part- 
ner up with an old enemy to solve the mystery and stop the mur- 
ders. However, the plot revolves around Madeline, a young maid- 
en who has left de Sade (her former lover), her latest boyfriend 
Justin, and her playboy sculptor/mentor Jacques to care for her 
tormented half-vampire brother. Leaving all the characters fixat- 
ed on her, though she never submits to any her admirers. And 
that's part of the book’s main flaw: despite the presence of a 
, brothel, a teen boy slave, and a, matriarchal vamp on the hunt for 
a new loyer, there’s hardly any sex! 

If you can forgive a story about S&M vampires that is skimpy 
on erotic power struggles, there is still the world of the undead 
to enjoy, right? Mitchell’s kinky vamps are actually quite benev- 
olent, and, as a rule, refrain from killing humans, which means 
there isn’t a lot of gory bloodsucking action here either! 

What’s left is a fast-paced, vampire-themed mystery set in the 
I shadowy streets of Paris. Still, it’s a terrific premise - combining 

I the best of all six books would make one killer screenplay. 

Liisa Ladouceur 
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Having provided haunting illustrations for more than 
40 horror books in just five short years, CANIGLIA is now 
one of the most prolific artists working in the venre. 




by Monica s. Kuebler 


T he fragility of life informs his art. Whether rendered as paintings, 
sketches or mixed medium photographs, the underlying sorrow and 
pain in a Caniglia piece is palpable, as are the still frames of lone- 
ly melancholy hopefulness. It’s this timeless and utterly haunting quality 
that makes them perfectly attuned to the book covers they’re so often used 
to illustrate. 

“I wanted to bring my skewed visions to life,” Caniglia tells Rue Morgue 
of his inspiration to paint. “I loved the idea of extracting a vision from my 
head and painting it so that others could experience what I had seen and 
brought back from the dream. There is nothing more pure in life than a can- 
vas waiting to be brought to life by a fury of precision brush strokes with 
images of nothing more than concrete irrationality.” 

Caniglia, who holds a Masters in Fine Art from the Maryland Institute Col- 
lege of Art, had primarily sold his works through more traditional channels 
like public exhibitions and his website until he was contacted by horror 
author Douglas Clegg ( RM#43) in 2000 to illustrate the covers of his two 
upcoming books, Breeder (pictured) and The Machinery of Night. A long- 
time fan of Clegg’s writing, Caniglia agreed. Five years later, he’s secured 
his place as one of the most well-known artists working in the genre, pro- 
viding illustrations for some of horror lit’s top contemporary authors includ- 
ing Stephen King, Tom Piccirilli (RM#46), Tim Lebbon (RM#47), Edward Lee 
(RM#49) and Ray Garton. 

For Caniglia, illustrating a book cover is serious business: “I read every 
story I illustrate,” he explains. “I absorb myself into the writer’s world and 
then filter what I emotionally felt and saw onto the canvas. I think the most 
difficult thing when creating a cover is searching for the subtle blow; I don’t 
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“i absorb 
myself into the 
writer’s world 
and then 
filter what i 
emotionally 
felt and saw 
onto the canvas.” 
CANIGLIA 


want to create the most obvious scene in the 
story. I want an image that encompasses the 
book as a whole. I want a painting that hits with 
impact and not shock.” 

It’s this thoughtful approach to illustration 
that’s garnered him an ever-growing respect in 
the horror community. And while no commer- 
cial illustrations are created in a vacuum, 
Caniglia says that authors, publishers and art 
directors have generally trusted his vision. 

"If you don’t have someone throwing creative 
chains on you, then the sky is the limit for your 
ideas and you will produce an amazing piece of 
art," he says. 

A hardcover collection of Caniglia’s artwork, 
As Dead As Leaves, is available from Shock- 
lines Press. For more on Caniglia or to purchase 
prints of his paintings, visit caniglia-art.com & 



Opposite: (top) Dead Souls and Breeder. Clockwise: Days of No Horizon, Approaching Mist and 
Fangs, A Paler Shade of Being, and Sole- Mode - Return of the Sun. 
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ew York feels haunted. For more than 200 years, millions have 
arrived in America via the city, and an unshakable sense of famil- 
iarity in its canyons of steel and concrete is palpable. In a place 
that old and populated it's hardly surprising that spectral activity is 
said to abound from Lower Manhattan to Washington Heights. And 
naturally it’s New York’s oldest and most infamous neighborhood, 
Greenwich Village, that contains the most tales of ghosts, ghouls and 
tragedy amongst its tightly-packed blocks and winding streets. Bor- 
dered roughly by 14th Street to the north, Broadway to the west, The 


Hudson to the east and Houston Street to the south, “The Village” may 
be the most haunted neighbourhood in America. 

But it’s not for the casual ghost. seeker; its tangled web of streets 
and alleys are difficult to navigate, even with the aid of a map, and 
north becomes south at the drop of a hat if you’re not paying attention. 
Street Smarts NY walking tours, which run regularly on weekends, 
offers one of the oldest and best walking tours of the area. These are 
a few of their supernatural stops. 


The journey begins here at Ground Zero for 
Greenwich hauntings, where many believe 
spectres rise from the 1 5.000 bodies that still lie 
beneath the lawns and paths of what was the 
first official cemetery in New York. To this day its 
grounds are literally packed with the remains of 
victims of yellow fever and influenza, the poor, 
and criminals dealt swift justice at the end of a 
rope. 

In the square’s northeast corner stands what 
is commonly known as the Hanging Tree, the last 
of four that once marked the park’s boundaries, 
and the only one that remains standing (the oth- 
ers having been lost to disease, urban gentrifi- 
cation and plain old age). Hundreds of lives have 


been snuffed out on its branches, and it’s said 
the spirit of a young servant girl hanged for the 
murder of her employers is often seen near its 
base. 

To call the ground of the square uneasy is an 
understatement, and the site has long been 
plagued by urban decay, drug dealers, prosti- 
tutes and murders. Currently, it’s enjoying some- 
thing of a renaissance, but it’s still advised you 
keep away after dark. 


A short walk up Fifth Avenue from Washington 
Square stops at a nondescript brownstone on a 
quiet stretch of 10th Street. It’s a place often 


regarded as the most cursed residence in New 
York, thanks to the 22 people who have died 
there since its construction. 

Built in 1855, the mansion was inhabited by 
Mark Twain and his wife during the winter of 
1900-1901 . He soon gave up residence, claiming 
his wife was having difficulty with the house- 
keeping, but rumour has it the real reason was 
her nervous breakdown brought on by a “dark 
force” that resided there. (Ironically, her condition 
spurred the Twains’ subsequent travels through 
Europe, where wife and daughter both died sud- 
denly.) 

The mansion has since been divided into 
apartments, and occupants report seeing Twain’s 
ghost in the front entrance and other ghostly 
shapes wandering its halls and rooms. The 
occurrences have been well documented, most 
famously in a book by former tenant Jan Bryant 
Bartell, who in the late '60s was told by a psychic 
that the place had seen much tragedy and would 
see much more. Bartell wrote of her experiences 
in the building in a book entitled Spindrift , and 
shortly after its completion in 1 974, died of what 
was officially a heart attack but some say was 
suicide brought on by her experiences at the res- 
idence. 

After that, all was deceptively quiet for thirteen 
years until 1987 when six-year-old Lisa Stein- 
berg was found brutally beaten to death by her 
adopted father Joel Steinberg. The resulting trial, 
marked by horrific stories of abuse, is one of the 
most infamous in the city’s history. 


Washington Square 
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Walking along 10th Street and crossing the 
Avenue of the Americas brings you to the One if 
by Land, Two if by Sea restaurant: a former car- 
riage house once owned by Aaron Burr; the man 
famous for killing Vice President Alexander 
Hamilton in a duel. But the restaurant, one of 
New York’s finest, most romantic and priciest 
candlelit dining destinations, is haunted not by 
Burr but by the spirit of his daughter Theodosia. 
On a cold and stormy night in 1812 she van- 
ished, along with the schooner Patriot, some- 
where off the Outer Banks while on her way to 
New York to visit her father. To this day her fate 
remains shrouded in mystery, but accounts of 
the time suggest that she met her fate at the 
hands of the bloodthirsty pirates who prowled 
that storm-tossed stretch of North Carolina’s 
coast. Her apparition has been sighted on 
numerous occasions, restaurant staff have 
reported flying dishes and moving chairs, and 
several women sitting at the bar have suppos- 
edly had earrings pulled off by a mischievous 
presence. 


Tucked away on Bedford Street is Chumley's, 
the famous pub with a history as worn as its old 
wood tables and sawdust-covered floor. On its 
walls hang book jackets by the famous drinkers 
who frequented it, including Orson Welles (who 
left an outstanding bar tab of $1500 he never 
paid), F. Scott Fitzgerald (who wrote part of The 
Great Gatsby in a corner booth), John Steinbeck 
and Upton Sinclair. 

But Chumley’s most infamous resident is the 
ghost of the woman who owned it, Henrietta 
Chumley. She abhorred modern conveyances; 
jukeboxes, radio and later television were taboo, 
and for years Chumley’s remained static like an 
insect trapped in amber. -Henrietta herself 
remained a fixture at the bar well into her 70s, 
then one night she dozed off in her favourite 
booth at the tavern and never awoke, much to 
the shock of its staff who discovered her corpse 
at the end of the night. 

They say she still hasn't left. Even now, the 
restaurant’s jukebox and other modern con- 
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veyances are known to act up with regularity, 
and furniture mysteriously rearranges itself, 
sometimes in plain sight of its patrons. Despite 
its tourist-friendly atmosphere (like much of the 
Village), Chumley's still holds a seedy charm. 


Back towards Washington Square, at the cor- 
ner of Waverly Place and 6th Avenue, there once 
stood a nondescript house where Edgar Allan Poe 
wrote the most famous work of horror literature, 
The Raven , and where his spirit apparently still 
resides. Dogged by poverty and alcoholism, Poe 
went to New York hoping to secure a backer for 
his own literary magazine and brought his 
beloved child bride (and cousin) Virginia Clemm 
with him. In 1847 a visitor to his unheated Green- 
wich home found his ill spouse in bed covered 
only by Poe’s overcoat. His wife died shortly after 
and his life soon spiralled out of control. In 1 849, 
just as he thought he had beaten his demons, he 
was found dead in the street. 

While the house itself is long gone, Poe’s spir- 


it is said to still lurk at the nearby Northern Dis- 
pensary - formerly a hospital where he sought 
treatment for his ailments and tragically was 
unable to save the life of his beloved Virginia. 

Greenwich is far from the only haunted neigh- 
borhood New York has to offer. The East Village, 
Broadway, Central Park, Soho and Harlem contain 
more than their share of apparent underworld 
residents, as well, and Street Smarts NY offers 
tours across Manhattan and Brooklyn. With the 
oldest roots and richest morbid history, The Vil- 
lage has them all beat, however. Although its 
haunted places are mostly a short walk from one 
another, it’s best advised that you seek them out 
in the company of a guide, both for safety and for 
sharing an entertaining and informative experi- 
ence with other like-minded ghost hunters look- 
ing to dig up spooks in the core of The Big Apple. 

To sign up for Street Smarts NY ghost tour, call 
212-969-8262 or e-mail streetsmartsny@com- 
cast.net. Tours are S 10 USD per person; no reser- 
vations are necessary T 
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This issue: The Gore-met worships the altar of Paul Naschy... again. 


dinners reapy? 


Paul Naschy is El Vigilante in School Killer. 


SCHOOL KILLER (2001) 

Starring Paul Naschy, Carlos Fuentes 
and Zoe Berriatua 
Directed by Carlos Gil 

Written by Tino Blanco and Mercedes Holgueras 
Image Entertainment 

2005 is turning out to be a banner year for fans 
of Spanish horror icon Paul Naschy. So far we’ve 
been treated to stunning DVD releases of two of 
his classic films, Panic Beats (1983) and the 
American reworking of his first horror film, La 
marca del hombre lobo (1968), retitled Franken- 
stein’s Bloody Terror ; along 
with two of his recent films: 
the flashy old-school Span- 
ish slasher School Killer 
(2001) and the spectacular 
Rojo Sangre (2004). On top 
of that, a series of DVD 
restorations of some of 
Naschy’s best films, 
including The Hunchback 
of the Morgue (1972), 
Exorcism (1974) and The 
Craving [1980), have been announced by Spanish 
label Tripictures - scheduled for the last quarter 
of the year, but have not materialized as of press 
time. Naschy's official website, naschy.com, is 
reporting a rumour that the Spanish discs will be 
released for North America in the spring of 2006 
by an unnamed distributor. 


Much of this newfound interest in Naschy’s 
career can be traced back to School Killer, a film 
that marks something of a comeback for the vet- 
eran actor/writer/director. Naschy’s career took a 
downturn in the '90s; the once-prolific filmmaker 
turned in La noche del ejecutor (Night of the Exe- 
cutioner, 1 992), and wrote and appeared in what 
was the last entry in his long-running Waldemar 
Daninsky werewolf cycle, Licantropo: El asesino 
de la luna llena (Lycantropus: The Moonlight Mur- 
ders, 1996), before being relegated to the side- 
lines. However, School Killer proved that Naschy 
was still a vital actor and viable box-office draw. 

Wes Craven’s post-modern slasher Scream 
revitalized the sub-genre, introducing irony and 
self-awareness into the formula, and School Killer 
flows from the same vein. The bog-standard 
slasher plot has six school friends visiting a 
creepy abandoned school during Easter break, 
where they meet gory ends at the hand of a 
crazed night watchman known as El Vigilante 
(Naschy). Before they die, though, the characters 
manage to make dialogue references to A Night- 
mare on Elm Street, The Blair Witch Project and 
Scream 3. One particularly groan-inducing 
exchange has a character explain that “In Blair 
Witch the cameraman gets it first,” to which 
comes the reply, “They don’t do that here in 
Europe.” 

What they do in Europe, however, is put 
refreshing spins on hackneyed plots, as films like 
Haute Tension ( RMU37) and Calvaire (p. 19) 


demonstrate. Although School Killer is a throw- 
back to ’80s American slashers, it has a super- 
natural edge, as it is never clear whether El Vigi- 
lante is alive... or something else, and culminates 
in a Sixth Sense- styled twist ending. It is a loud 
and exciting film, beautifully shot and edited, fea- 
turing a wonderfully bombastic symphonic score 
bookended with a couple of Spanish agro-rock 
songs. 

Of course, the appeal of the film is the “Starring 
Paul Naschy” credit on the cover of the DVD. 
Naschy is top-billed but receives minimal screen 
time, as his character appears only to provide the 
occasional demented rant and gorily murder cast 
members. It is to Naschy’s credit as an actor that 
he is able to imbue a one-note character like El 
Vigilante with considerable presence, delivering a 
performance that’s the embodiment of evil. El Vig- 
ilante has no compunctions about slamming a 
girl’s head repeatedly into a bathroom stall and 
drowning her in the toilet, ramming a spike 
through a pair of teens caught in coital bliss, or 
lopping off a head in a most delightful decapita- 
tion scene! 

Image presents a solid transfer in the proper 
1 .78:1 aspect ratio, with the original Spanish-lan- 
guage Dolby 2.0 soundtrack and optional English 
subtitles. A trailer reel is the only extra included. 
School Killer is not typical of the period horror that 
Naschy built his legend on, but is nevertheless a 
rousing revival for the king of Spanish horror cin- 
ema. Now, where are those Spanish DVDs?! £ 
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DEVILS PLAYTHING 

GERMANY/ 1974 
dir. Joe Sarno 


SLIME CITY O/ 

USA/ 1989 f I 
dir. Greg Lamberson 1 




dall'inferno 


SATAN'S BLACK WEDDING 
CRIMINALLY INSANE 
USA / 1975 
dir. Nick Philips 


lanuelte 


WOMENS PRISON MASSACRE 
ITALY / 1983 
dir. Bruno Mattei 


Thousands of Possibilities 
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MAD SIN Psychobilly 

Dead Moon’s Calling 

People Like You Records 
Murder! Cannibalism! Monsters! Pol- 
itics! Pompadours! Mad Sin, Ger- 
many’s sinister ministers of the 
stand-up bass, return with nineteen 
string-slapping gut growlers chock 
full of frenetic punk energy and 
cryptic attitude. The best part is they 


mix ii up eiiuuyn so n uevei leeis iikb 

a bunch of songs hanging off the same bass line. We’re Not Invited is a 
perfect party-crasher anthem, Fuel For Brains is a crusty high-speed 
knock at George Dubya, Horror Popper Patricia Day drops by to celebrate 
zombies on Dead Moon, and the hellacious Cannibal Superstar smacks 
of both bloody lips and diabolical romance. Rarely does psychobilly 
swing this tight or howl this fast and furiously. Psychobilly? Fuck that, 
this is apocabilly! DA £££ £1/2 
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REVIEWS BY DAVE ALEXANDER. KEITH CARMAN. TOMB DRAGOMIR. f 
AND AARON LUPTON. 


textbook - for better or worse 
depending on the amount of axle 
grease you taste when it rains. 
Standard songs about drinking 
(20 Beers, Little Drinks), flying 
flesh (Dead Corpses) and a cover 
of GBH’s skate-punk standard 
Sick Boy aside, No Pain No Brain 
keeps striking the same strings, 
and tastes a lot like sinking your 
undead teeth into a nice juicy 
skull only to realize you’re gnash- 
ing on the undernourished grey 
matter of a Hollywood executive 
producer. TD ® * 


THE ALLEY DUKES Rockabilly 
Northern Rednecks 

Flying Saucer Records 
A little bit country, a little bit 
raunch ’n’ roll, The Alley Dukes' 
brand of back-porch country- 
bluegrass is likely better suited to 
Hazzard County than Haddonfield, 
but the earnest backwoods vibe 
of Northern Rednecks has caught 
our attention nonetheless. Four 
Gitfiddlin’ greasers from Montre- 
al, Danny, Marty, Zak and Hot Rod 
strum up crude tales of bedroom 
bedlam (Chokin’ The Chicken,) 
send up Lux Interior’s surfin’ bird 
psychosis (No More Hot Dogs) 
and tender a song you'll dig if 
you’re into the Wild West 
creepshow of Gothabilly groups 
like Ghoultown (Endless Road). 
Northern Rednecks is extra crispy 
twanged-out boogie that’ll put 
dirty thoughts into nice, clean 
minds. TD SSSl/2 


45 GRAVE Goth Metal 

Sleep in Safety 

Restless Records 

With due respect to Christian 
Death, 45 Grave were likely the 
first Gothic metal band to crawl out 
of dirty LA in the '80s - conceived 
around the chaos of punk but not 
ignoring the darker sides of metal 
and death. This confusing but 
appreciated re-release of the 
band’s first album, Sleep In Safety 
(1983), features an instrumental 
creeper (Surf Bat), a cover of Alice 
Cooper’s School’s Out and both 
versions of their infamous anthem 
Partytime (used to gory perfection 
in Return of the Living Dead). Now 


resurrected and touring with The 
Misfits, 45 Grave reminds us just 
how great B-movies and gore- 
nography can taste served up with 
a sickening side of black humour. 
TD *£££ 


LEFT FOR DEAD Punk 

It Begins... 

Doctor Cyclops 

These ghouls aren’t trying to hide 
the fact that they’re a low-rent 
Misfits fan band: Johnny Demonic 
has a super-low sonorous croon, 
the riffs are simple and catchy, and 
the songs are rich with cheesy 
monster imagery and horror films. 
Hardcore horror-punk fiends will 


MASTERS OF HORROR 

Various Artists Soundtrack 

Immortal 

Masters of Horror is a series of 
films each unique to their partic- 
ular director, right? So why does 
the two-disc “soundtrack” con- 
tain a lot of formulaic music? 
Packaged in a flip-out case with 
nifty demonic Caniglia art (see p. 
64) are 30 tracks of mundane 
metal (Every Time I Die, Mud- 
vayne), emo-screamo (The Bled, 
A Change of Pace), shameless 
acoustic whining (Gratitude, 
Thursday), and a particularly 
embarrassing cheese-rock 
anthem by Andrew W.K. - almost 
none of which are horror-themed 
(a notable exception is Murder By 
Death’s effectively mournful slow 
burner End Of The Road). FYI: 
Loud guitar does not equal horror, 
Cookie Monster vocals aren’t 
scary, and the only thing terrifying 
about emo is that it’s so popular. 
All in all a baaad omen, baby. 

DA £ 
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THE BRAINS Psychobilly 

No Pain, No Brain 

Crazy Love Records 
Three greased-up brain-eaters 
from Montreal, The Brains stick 
steadfast to the Psychobilly 101 
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able ability to turn a groaner of an idea into a genuinely good album. 
Here are seventeen Misfits songs as lovable surf guitar instrumen- 
tals, with Astro Zombies extracting an epic quality from a song about 
the rape and extermination of humanity, and American Nightmare 
picking up where Danzig's crooked croon leaves off with a subtle 
western twang. The only surprise here is just how well the songs 
work stripped bare and soaked in reverb. A veritable beach blanket 
bloodbath! TD &&&& 


notice similarities here to Mister 
Monster, with the band’s occasion- 
al bend towards basic doo-wop 
and ’50s rockabilly. Opening 
creeper They Came From Outer 
Space and The Dead Are Coming 
For Me are catchy but by and large 
It Begins is another cliched and 
derivative exercise in horror-punk 
mediocrity. Seriously, does this 
genre really need another song 
called Night Of The Living Dead? 
AL 



MIND RIPPER II Industrial 

Various Artists 

Van Richter 

Van Richter Records offers their 
best of Industrial, Darkwave and 
Experimental electro skullduggery 
consisting of two tracks each from 
six of their emblematic artists. 


Mind Ripper II features the nihilistic 
drones of Sielwolf and Germany’s 
The Fair Sex (who sound a bit like 
Cevin Key’s Download project), but 
the real jewel here is Girls Under 
Glass’ hijacking of John Carpen- 
ter’s Halloween theme into a full- 
on dance floor extravaganza which 
somehow maintains the theme's 
psychotic balls. Also included: 
Toronto’s Death and Horror Inc. (a 
ghostly sounding incarnation of 
KMFDM), minimalists Plastic Noise 
Experiment and the pounding gui- 
tar-driven agro-industrial noise of 
Germany’s Testify. TD 



COFFINS Metal 

Mortuary In Darkness 

Razorback Records 

Coffins are the musical equivalent 

of a graveyard full of rotting zom- 


bies shambling toward a midnight 
flesh feast. On their debut release 
Mortuary In Darkness, these 
Japanese old-school doomsters 
churn out excruciatingly long 
crushing riffs, accompanied by 
plenty of feedback to give their 
sound a pleasantly eerie effect. 
Unlike most Razorback Records 
bands, Coffins doesn’t seem overt- 
ly fascinated with the genre (no 
references to ’80s horror films 
here), instead, they stick to time- 
honoured death metal cliches in 
songs like Slaughter Of Gods and 
Torture. Then again, it’s impossible 
to decipher vocalist Uchino’s gut- 
tural drawl. If you crave hideously 
ugly music in the vein of Grief or 
Burning Witch, Coffins should sat- 
isfy, with an added dose of the 
macabre to boot. AL ® 



OLD MAN’S CHILD Me<ai 
Vermin 

Century Media 

One of Euro-death/black metal’s 
most staid outfits, Old Man’s Child 
strives for the nefarious. Do they 
get there? Not quite yet. Conven- 
tional yet impassioned, the sixth 
installment in the OMC saga is 
another Norwegian feast of carnal- 
ity (War Of Fidelity), morbid tales of 
violence (Enslaved And Con- 
demned) and vaunting on the 
decadence of sin (The Flames Of 
Deceit). Sidling up to black metal 
via Immortal-ish vocal delivery and 
ambient background noise (what 
they refer to as “epic symphonic 
black metal”), occasionally Vermin 
feels like a bit of an identity crisis 
as it strives to be as heavy as it is 


moody, but never fully committing 
to either. The end result is an 
album that is musically proficient 
yet lyrically ungainly. In black 
metal terms, that would be... typi- 
cal. KC 


COHEED & CAMBRIA Alt Rock 
Good Apollo I’m 
Burning Star IV. Vol.1 

Equal Vision/Columbia 
Good Apollo is the fourth entry in 
alternative rock darlings Coheed & 
Cambria’s five-part series of dark 
sci-fi concept albums about a couple 
faced with the task of saving their 
children from a deadly genetic virus. 
Even cooler, vocalist/guitarist Claudio 
Sanchez has written a series of 
comic books that flesh out the story 
behind C&C’s music, including a new 
120-page graphic novel of the full 
story of Good Apollo. Music-wise 
Sanchez’s vocals imitate Geddy Lee 
too much for comfort, which makes 
Good Apollo difficult to take serious- 
ly, despite its innovative mix of clas- 
sic metal guitar noodling, intricate 
song structures, and lush, heavy pro- 
duction. Props for going the distance 
with an original combination of dark 
fiction and music, though. 

AL m/2 




AUDIO DROME 
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AFTER A STRING OF BAD LUCK WITH LAWMEN AND RECORD COMPANIES 

NYC INDUSTRIAL-PSYCHOBILLY OUTFIT PSYCHO CHARGER IS BACK 

FROM THE GRAVE WITH THEIR VERY OWN LABEL AND A NEW ALBUM. 



I f Link Wray, Carl Perkins, Al Jorgensen and 
Lux Interior got drunk at a trailer park after 
seeing Elvis’ blood-covered ghost - and it 
put a hex on ’em - they might dream up 
something like Psycho Charger. The “bastard 
sons of The King hisself” are a three-piece 
industrial-rockabilly mutant - featuring Jimmy 
Psycho on vocals and guitar, Maniac Mike on 
skins and The Diabolical Dr. K on bass - who 
began to stain the seedier stages of New York City 
some five years ago, drenched head to toe in 
stage blood and wearing nothing but tighty- 
whities and a sneer. 

“When I first started the band I didn’t want to 
be labeled as just a ‘psychobilly’, ‘surf’, or ‘indus- 
trial’ band,” says Psycho from his home in New 
York. “I really wanted to take elements from all 
these different genres and put the Psycho Charg- 
er imprint on it, make it something a bit different, 
a whole new kind of monster!” Obvious Ministry 
and Cramps influences notwithstanding, Psycho 
Charger also draws heavily from surf, punk and 
goth, but dresses it up with scratchy sound bites 
from fun B-horror flicks like Scream Blacula 
Scream! and Graverobbers From Outer Space - a 
clever concoction they call “Ultra-Horrific Psycho- 
Raw-Kill-Billy!" 

“We’re drawn to things that have a combina- 
tion of horror and humour,” Psycho explains. “If 
you see one of our live shows, you'll see what I 
mean. The Munsters are a good representation of 


that; also movies like Abbot and Costello Meet 
Frankenstein, Return of the Living Dead and, most 
recently, Bubba Ho-Tep." 

Though Psycho Charger’s bloody-good-time 
vibe is present on their new album, Curse of the 
Psycho (an almost twenty-track compilation of 
their previous two albums, plus one new song), 
the title itself refers to a string of bad luck that has 
come to define the band. Their first album was 
released just before 9/1 1 on a 
label that “left NYC, never to be 
heard from again.” And their 
second, Horror RawkillbillyH! 

( RM#43 ), was released on Anti- 
dote Records, which they left 
not long after. 

Tired of being “jacked 
around” by record companies, 
the band started up its own 
label this year: Rot ’n’ Roll Army 
Records. Curse of the Psycho 
was their first release (this past October) and fea- 
tures art by Eric (Toxic Toons) Pigors, who also 
lends his genuinely creepy voice to a Zacherley- 
esque, narrative cameo on the new track (Chan- 
nel 13). But the band’s infamous "curse” doesn't 
stop at record company troubles. Although naked 
audience members and simulated S&M are hall- 
marks of Psycho Charger shows, so are regular 
visits from the police, and even the occasional 
stabbing. 


“On one occasion a drunk, naked girl fell down 
the stairs and literally landed at the feet of the 
police,” recalls Psycho. “We started to get a bad 
rap about our live shows, and eventually a lot of 
the clubs grew weary of the visits from the 
authorities and banned us from coming back. 
Thus, the ‘Curse of the Psycho’ was bom.” 

It’s a hex that led to the band being blacklisted 
from multiple NYC venues under Mayor Rudy Giu- 
liani’s “quality of life” crack- 
down, getting turned back by 
customs on their way to an 
important showcase gig at 
Toronto’s NXNE 2005 festival, 
and nearly being arrested on 
top of legendary NYC club 
CBGB’s when they tried to 
play an impromptu gig on the 
roof. 

“Getting the gear up to the 
roof was no small feat, and I 
guess we made such a racket getting it up there, 
that someone called the police,” Psycho laughs. “I 
don’t think that they were quite prepared to find 
three men covered in blood wearing nothing but 
underwear!” 

With a new label, album and several indie hor- 
ror film soundtrack appearances in the near 
future, the “Curse of the Psycho" may just be lift- 
ing. Visit psychocharger.com and join the blood- 
bath. £ 
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A GRAPHICS A PLAYABIUTY U SHIVERS 

^HIGHEST RATING IS OUT OF OF THREE. GAMES REVIEWED BY ANDREW LEE 


PlayStation 2 


tVlKDEAl; 


I love blowing away deadites just as much as 
the next guy, and when the next guy is Bruce 
Campbell in a new Evil Dead game, I knew that 
I was going to be in for one Hell of a chainsaw- 
chopping, shotgun-sodomizing good time. 

C3 ^ Campbell returns to voice Ash, institutional- 

' zec * a ^ er events the log cabin where the 
Necronomicon spoiled all the fun. His physician, 
the evil Dr. Reinhard, has stolen the Book of the 
Dead and is using it to open portals that flood 
the countryside with zombie scum. Ash is armed with his usual wicked one- 
liners, cutting comebacks, and his prerequisite chainsaw and boomstick but, 
in addition, THQ has also given him a harpoon gun, flame-thrower and rock- 
et launcher - to blow ’em up real good. 

The best addition to the game, though, is undoubtedly the character of Sam 
(voiced by Ted Raimi), a half-deadite sent to help Ash. Sam puts the kick in 
sidekick as Ash literally punts him at enemies, so he can be killed over and 
over again, proving that it’s hard to keep a good deadite down. 

A nice variety of well-rendered environments including a mental hospital, 
abandoned mine and creepy cemetery, combined with easy, fluid controls 
make for a quick learning curve. Overlapping voice-overs, cheap sound 
effects and the lack of a soundtrack are the only detractors from what is 
essentially a fast, enjoyable game of The Chin at his zombie-stomping best. 
Hail to the King, baby! 


i MEB1EVIL RESURRECTION 

MEDIEvII I Sony Computer Entertainment 

> Kur; r;oN*v } pep 


^ Back in ’98 a game featuring a cowardly knight 

TJK named Sir Daniel Fortesque, an undead hero look- 

ing like Jack Skellington on ’raids, made a lacklus- 
tre debut that somehow spawned a sequel a few 
_J years later. Now he’s back to save his homeland on 

!V ^ the hand-held Sony PSP. 

flBTOI ' lilflfci WP Resurrect ' on is basically a rehash of the original 
f® game, set TOO years after Sir Dan's untimely 
-s-A ; ' demise. Evil wizard Zarok wants to block out the 

sun so he can ra j se an arm y 0 f the dead, and only 
Sir Dan - armed with swords, daggers and arrows - can stop him. 

Unfortunately game play is often hampered by a frustrating fighting system 
that's difficult to control. But if you can get past that you’re in for nineteen 
beautifully animated levels, multi-player capability, an epic score, a slew of 
mini-games and hilarious Monty Pythonesque voice-overs. Sir Dan may be a 
coward but he’s still a pretty badass bone daddy. 



I'AUNMLLLK 

a. ell ! PC 
Plf 

1 | Picking up where the original Painkiller {RM#38} left 

F 0 off with main character Daniel hopelessly surrounded 

by monsters, this expansion pack provides FPS fans 
^ j with another ten upgraded levels to battle Hell spawn. 

'. v. ^ >j | There are two new multi-player modes (Capture the 

-Vpc ' U Flag and Last Man Standing), an improved gaming 

engine, bigger ’n’ badder weapons - including a sub- 
machine gun/flame-thrower combo and boltgun/rock- 
et launcher combo - and well-rendered, bloodsoaked 
levels ranging from the depressingly realistic, zombie- 
infested Leningrad to the surreal Loonypark level full of living, breathing, explod- 
ing popcorn/human hybrids. 

And as great as that all sounds, Painkiller has always been about the music and 
the monsters, which are improved as well. Voodoo priests, dead WWII soldiers, 
ghosts nuns, mad doctors, and scary clowns are all out to tear you a new one, 
while the heavy, chugging background music reminds you that you sure as shit 
aren’t in Kansas anymore. 
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The Original Spooky changing Portraits! 

jtfiK "SCARY CHRISTMAS" 

CHANGING PORTRAIT? 


2005! 


Independent, Underground 
and Micro-Cinema films 


com 


featuring Shock-O-Rama, Retro-Shock-O-Rama, 
Seduction Cinema, Retro-Seduction Cinema, 
Video Outlaw and More! 


m 


INIEM 


SIMPLY SEND ME 
AN E-MAIL WITH 
"SCARY CHRISTMAS" 
IN THE TITLE AND 
YOU WILL BE 
AUTOMATICALLY 
ENTERED INTO THE 
DRAWING! 

GOOD LUCK! 


The lucky winner will be chosen on December 15th, : 
Send your entry to hauntedmemories1969@yahoo.c 


Visit the website to view 30 different creepy characters, 
all created by acclaimed Halloween artist EDDIE ALLEN. 
Accepting VISA, MASTERCARD, and PayPal payments. 

Custom work is also available! Call 562-810-5317. 

www.hauntedmemories.com 


506 Bloor Street West @ Bathurst 416.516.2330 www.bloorcinema.com 

Check listings at WWW.RUE-MORGUE.COM 
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ALL NEW TERRIFYING TALES FROM RICK GEARY, DAVID QUINN, DEVON DEVEREAUX, 
ATTABOY, ANDY RISTAINO, CHRISTOPHER, ADAM GALLARDO, AND MANY MORE! 
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the wrong brother, Bassianus, as the new emperor and gives away 
Lavinia to him, despite her being already promised to the other sib- 
ling, Saturninus. Classic Shakespearian irony-laced tragedy 
ensues with the aforementioned kidnapping, rape, mutilation, mur- 
der and cannibalism, which spiral into a massacre that leaves most 
of the play’s characters dead by the time the blood-spattered cur- 
tains close. 

That the Bard of Avon wrote one of the vilest and most gore-rrif- 
ic plays in the Western canon won’t come as much of a surprise to 
anyone familiar with the practices of dramatists in the Elizabethan 
Age, a time of lurid thrillers that anticipated the public ultra-vio- 
lence of the late 19th century Parisian Grand Guignol plays. Prompt 
books from the time reveal an awful and bloody display of animal 
parts that were realistically substituted for performers’ severed 
limbs and organs, and bladders filled with sheep’s blood concealed 
beneath costumes would be opened by the very real weapons 
used in stage fights. Audiences in Shakespeare’s day it seems rel- 
ished bloodshed and murder and mayhem on the stage. 

But, as always, it’s the language that draws audiences and 
scholars to the playwright, and Titus, like all of Shakespeare’s 
work, provides wonderfully rich quotes. A speech from Aaron the 
Moor to Tamora’s sons (convincing them to rape and mutilate 
Lavinia in act 2, scene III) provides an example of the play’s elo- 
quent violence. 


j tephen King once said that the horror genre “exists on three more or 
less separate levels (they being: terror, horror and revulsion), each 
one a little less fine than the one before it." Surprisingly, one of the bloodiest, 
most brutal examples of this triumvirate working together comes courtesy of The 
Bard himself. Even by today’s gore story standards, William Shakespeare’s Titus 
Andronicus (originally called The Most Lamentable Roman Tragedy of Titus 
Andronicudj is a monster. 

Picture this: the innocent and pure Lavinia is about to be dragged off into the 
woods by Queen Tamora’s sons; Lavinia pleads with her to stop them only to 
hear Tamora say, “...use her as you will; the worse to her, the better loved of 
me.” After the two brothers brutally rape the young woman, they tear out her 
tongue and lop off her hands so she can neither write down nor speak the iden- 
tities of her attackers. 

Then picture her father, Titus, cutting off his own hand - which is demanded 
as ransom to spare his two imprisoned sons’ lives - only to receive his off- 
springs’ decapitated heads in return. Later, when he discovers the identity of his 
daughter’s molesters, he grinds them up into meat patties and serves them to 
Tamora, their very own mother. He’s soon murdered by the Queen’s husband in 
return, but not before killing his now “stained and deflow’red" daughter first. 

These are but a few of the gruesome occurrences (another character is buried 
up to his neck in an anthill) in one of Shakespeare’s least performed works, and 
the one that can be properly called “hard horror." Although Macbeth, which is 
full of murder, ghosts and witchcraft, also belongs in the genre, it doesn’t quite 
reach the screeching heights of terror, viciousness and gore of Titus. 

Inspired by Seneca and Ovid, the Andronici’s tragedy of blood tells the tale of 
general Titus Andronicus’ return home to Rome a war hero, having successfully 
defeated the marauding Gauls by halting their attempts at invading and despoil- 
ing his homeland. It is only then, after a long-fought war where he sees 21 of 
his own sons killed in battle (they had a lot of children in those days), that the 
real abominations begin. Murders are set in motion when Titus has Queen Tamo- 
ra’s conquered son brutally torn apart as a sacrifice to the gods, then chooses 


Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand. 

Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 

Hark Tamora, the empress of my soul. 

Which never hopes more heaven than rests in thee. 

This is the day of doom for Bassianus: 

His Philomel must lose her tongue to-day. 

Thy sons make pillage of her chastity 
And wash their hands in Bassianus’ blood. 

An early example of splatter entertainment, yet also a character- 
istic work of the world’s most renowned writer, Titus Andronicus is 
lowbrow exploitation horror of the highest order - a work that 
proves the public’s appetite for a blood feast is much older than 
Herschell Gordon Lewis’ film of the same name. 

Michael Mitchell 


Titus Andronicus: Kaos Theatre, London circa 2002. 
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